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ABSTRACT 

The focus of these hearings was on the annual 
consultation between Congress and the Administration (required by the 

Refugee Act of 1980) on the number of persons to be admitted as 

political refugees in the upcoming year. Testimony by the Attorney 
General and by representatives of the Department of State, the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, and tne Office of Refugee 
Resettlement presented the Administration*? rationale for its 1984 
figures. Also presented were short descriptions of the government's 
efforts in resettlement, both overseas and domestic. Correspondence 
among the President, members of Congress, and Federal officials 
recommending refugee admission for FY 1984 is appended. (CMG) 
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ANNUAL REFUGEE CONSULTATIO < 



SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2*. 1983 



VS. Senate, 

Sumxmnarm on Imhigratrok *nd Refugee Poocv, 

Committee l& the Judiciary, 

Washington, D C 

__.Tfe;»fl^mmiip met, pursuant 'to notice, at iOM^^J&jtxm 
226,, ©irteri Senate Office Building, Hon; Alan K; Simpson (chair- 
man if the subcommittee) presiding, . 

Ptti&eM: Senators Thurmond arid Grassley. 

Staff pm^nt: Richard Say, chief counsel; Jerry Tinker* minority 
cw«rf'; sEifcubeth Greenwood;, amnsel; Arnold J^bcwi^_sJ«ciaJ 
-cmvmi; -Cmri Unpe, research assistant; fina Jones, research as- 
sistant 

orESiM: otaiesectjdf urn- alas k. simpson. a vs. sesa- 

n>R FROM) THE STATE OF WYOMING, CHAIRMAN. SUBCOMMIT- 

TtE ON I^IGRATION AND REFUGEE POLICY 

^in^tor $w#SQX. We have our refugee consultation here. Or- 
tefialy li a vary reaL sense, the UmffSJ^Ui-^ its com- 

mStment; fco freedorai and the inh erent dignity of the individual 
tliTOUgh a most generota refugee program pnmding IL haven to 
thase people wtsoj&re singted out Jfer persecution by their own 
efrnmenfcs. The traditionai geneitw^y of the American people, I 
think, is richly illustrate 

assumed, both in the resettlement in the United States ^victims 
of per^Kjcution, aid certainly ^providing humanitarian assistance 

for refugees throughout the wdnd. - -_- 

As chairman of this Subcommittee on Immigration and Refugee 
Policy, I want ta>Jreaflim 

who am of special humanitarian concern to the United States. 

Kit obviously, we cannot accept for permanent resettlement all 
of those pemms fleeing from governments whose standards of free* 
dom d** tot match our own. But we can and should continue to do 
pur *v Jterein^dif^ of tJte wcfld 9 M refugees And 

I *Kmk we egn most effectively render assistance by providing care 
^nd maintenance fuhda, and services to countries of first asylum 
intii the refugees can return to theirjiomes, and by directing our 
/oreign policy initiatives to both address and avoid the root causes 

of refugee situations _ __ _ _ _ 

So, I mention briefly those Jbreign policy initiatives to highlight 
the importance of the State Department in our refugee program. 
That importance is reflected in the properties of rhe State Depart- 
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rnent bifdgR, ;m average of more than J£ jierrent of the total over 
the past 3j?e0_rc, devox**d U> refugee programs; 

All of that refugee assistance is channeled through the State De- 
partment. AhS.tfeey're r^pon^ible for the initi^J^e^^io^n^irf 
placement of ali refugees resettled- No one plays a greater part in 
it, and yet the State Department does hot participate in this fully 

ihey should. In my mind. 

In friy 3 years feere, the Secretary of State has not had the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the annual consultations. That concerns 
me. I think it is unwarranted. That is hot a reflection upon the 
Secretary' of State personally, I figure you, because he is one of the 
most extraordinary of the public figures here; but I think it is a 
criticism, obviously, of his staff in recommehbUng what he should 
do in the participation when you have a budget of 18 percent di- 
rected to refugees and do not turn the attention to it that I think is 
fully warranted. 

And aU of this despite the *act that the le^Iatidn simply re- 
quires cab^^ level representatives of the President. I am aware 
that the consultations are often scheduled in conflict ihthe latter 
part of September with the U.N. General Assembly in New York. 
That does occur. 

The Secretary and I have discussed it, and he personally realizes 
the deep importance of the State Department's ifjvp^ejme^t. But 
this personal involvement in Jhese ^ cotistdtaticms is extremely im- 
portant in my view, and its my intention to schedule that consul- 
tation in early September, of next year, in order to insure that the 
becrelary of State will be here to I^rticipate^ 

L*t me hasten to add that the Presidents representative ^wbd has 
participated in all of these consultations, Attorney General Wil- 
liam French Smith, is ^rticularjy we^^ 

portant to these proceedings: No one could have assisted nne_m^?e 
in this administration in refugee and immigration issues. The Jus- 
tice Department— through the INS— ]s involved in the admiffiiqn of 
each an<* *very refugee resettled in the United^States. Your partici- 
pation, ^!r. Attorney General, as always, is deeply appreciated, and 
I only hope and trust that you will continue to actively participft^ 
in these consultations. 

Well, -vith that tidy little sweeping, our First witness is Mark 
Hatfield, the senior Senator from Oregon, and a fine friead, a mart 
thoughtful, persuasive^and respected man: And I say this with cer- 
tainly concurrence of many of my peers and hiau An exceedingly ef 
fective Senator from Or^bh who has followed these ^refugee issues 
very closely, particularly in his own State, and particularly in 
regard to Sou U teas t Asian refugees, and you have indeed paid vital 
attention to that.. I know ybu have r^ntjy 
Asia. Mark, and to your testimony this morning. 

If you would please proceed. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF HON, MAUK HATFIELD. A l\S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 

Senator JUtfjejud Thank you: Mr Chairman 
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First of all, 1 wish to thank you lor tlhis opportunity to come 
before you and I would ask that my full statement be placed in the 
record* as twill attempt to highlight it: 

I know that whenever important issues are brought before this 
commit tee that those issues are always given very competent and 
fair treatment. 

As you know, a great deal of my time and that of many others 
*ps_ teen^y^n^isb! addre^ng the refugee _pj*jfcl^_in Southeast 
Asia: Through the efforts of many people, the culmination cf that 
effort was in the National Security Decision Directive 93, as well as 
in the subsequently issued guidelines now in reflect in Southeast 
Asia. 

And _I_ ^ottld like to take this occasion to publicly express my 
deep appreciatioa to Attorney 6en«al WMijam Frwrft Smith, to 
Commissioner Nelson, to Ambassador Douglas, and to Mr. Purcell, 
because I believe they stand proudly in light of the new guide- 
lines, a product representing fhe culmination of many people s ef- 
forts and much di^ussibn. Th&y can how stand with great pride for 
what they have produced: 

Mr. Chainmari^ our entire exercise during the post 7 months Is* I 
1*1^ ^3 government can identify a 

problem and how it can solve a problem: 

f M PORTA N"CJE «F CONSULTATION FKOCCSS 

1 have never been more pleased with the state or oar processing 
f.ff^rts in_ Southeast Asia than at this _vety J^^pt ^^^ t^ Va 
underscore, though, what other witnesses at this hearing will later 
state oh the importance of the consultation process, and I am de- 
lighted to hear yonr own comments relating to it. 

I wholeheartedly support the consultation process because I be- 
lieve it is l through Jhis L4elitefative process thitwe can balai*^for- 
eign policy interests and domestic interests, humanitarian interests 
with resource limitations, and out of all this we can forge a 
humane, rational refugee policy that reflects these deliaitely 
struck balances. 

.lUs ftHrough the confutotio« proo^_that the United States can 
examine its long held commitment to providing hope aft t support 
for the million! of unfortunate human beings in this world who 
haw been swept into flight by political persecution^ 

Mr. Chairman, as you probably kn&w better than ahyoflte else ia 
t he Sena te^t here is nq pbj :t ical fid van ta^ what^B^ tha t CM be 
gained from advocating a continuation of tra ditio nally generous 
refugee and or immigration policies. You have been on $hit firing 
line. 

We hear so often thnf com passion fatigue ha* set in across this 
land and that w^need to siajjfi $hut the door of entrance to the 
United^ States. Irresponsible reporting and Jr^potuible politicians 
together have bluifed the distinctfoM^ Wcetdiig 
asylum and persons fleeing distressed" economic conditions and per- 
sons seeking to come to the United States to be reunited with their 
families. - _ 

When the important fundamental distinctions between these 
groups are lost in the iiaxe of demagoguery, the compelling reasons 
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for why tht- United Scutes accents an identified number of huroaa 
beirigsasrefugees is 1^ as well. 

In 19S3 T the United Slates wiHjaxept for resettlement approxi- 
mate 60,006 refines: This compares with the admission 
levels* of 420,800 for Legal immigrants and at IeL^ 600,000 for il- 
legal it^jgrants. 

In other words, Mr, Chairman^ of the approximately LI million 
individuals entering the United States Jn 1983, only about S per* 
cent of ttu^jmtering will enter as refugees. 

And who makes up that_60,000? These 60,000 are persons Srom 
oil th^>^y wfeo areSee^cert^La ^?H^g_s^d quite cites, 
certain deaths whetherfrom the Far East, the Middle East, Asia or 
Africa, these human beings wfeo are seeking asylum Have one unf 
fying tr^t. TO many instances 

they have good reason to be afraid for their lives. 

This consultation process tfflcasef on the appropriate ILS. lev^ m 
providing asylum to persons fleeing political persecution. There is 
ho magic formula, and there is ho way to quantify hir^ahitariah- 
i*Jtt Md telanw^ inherent in immi- 

gration and refugee pol ; cy decisionmaking. 

1 do hot pretend to have the magic number that will repre^nt 
th* perfect balance. However, without hesitation, 1-will state that 
th* United States role in prodding hope Tor those fleeing iyranay, 
sn providing assistance to the <^ntries of fir^ asyi^ ^ho bear 
tfcie immediate brunt of refugee migration, and ia fmroding shelter 
fot our appropriate share Tor the refugee population, must hot de- 
cline. 

This_does not mean that the United States should admit every 
one fleeing^ war or the threat offwar. It means simply that refugee 
policy most not be the whipping boy for our country's inability to 
control illegal immigration. And it means that if we abandon our 
ri«pons*bH^ those ^ho 

are not freel then we have failed history and we have failed our- 
selves, 

DANGER OW DEDUCTION IS ADMISSION 

Mr. Chairman, j^rmit me to make three specific obeervat^as: 
Firsts the mdim migration proposal to set the refugee ceiiifig at 
72,0* H) is a continuation of the annua* reductions that have oc- 
curred since the consultation process firtt began, fcast year; the 
ceiling .waai »,000, and we admitted about 60,000. Most of this 
shortfall was due to our peffol^nc* In Southeast Asia where only 
:|7.1)06 of the WtfGfi [celit&g were admitted. What can the interna- 
tional immunity expect to be the actual number adm?tt^i in 
it'Wi? If the ceiling v& »et at 72,000, will the actual admission be, 
sav, 48,000? 

Now, shaking from my experience on the Southeast Asian poli- 
tics and on my familiarity with the Bayal Thai Gdverhmeat, we 
can expect drastic jhvoEiyttary repatri^tiofs fffoarti if our j^mit- 
ment to refugees in the region is f*irceiv«fS as Wavering Th* ft*?w 
guidance and representations by our Government official* con»?&- 
ing the residual population have kept the Thai military mih®ri1&%$ 
w check despite our low 2 983 departure rat**,,, If *en<i & Spinal 
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to them that our^ommitraent toward resettlement ^will [diminish 
a^ir in 1983, then I believe the predictable ronsequences ef lost 
lives and stndned relations wth Thailand will occur. Already, the 
Thai Government is^ moving people out of the CBmps_ and back to 
tne C^bodian border, and without a clear signal from Washington 
that we wish to maintain first asylum, more such movements can 
be expected- 

Second, the administration has expressed its intention to drasti- 
cally reduce the refugee ceiling number by 1986. In effect, tfc ad- 
ministration intends to have 2 years of processing at current levels 
and then to find some way to deal with the 100,060 plus residual 
F 0 ?^**] 5 ** left in the camps. What about our promise that there 
would be no residual Jeft in Thailand jtnd Malaysia? For those who 
suggest that voluntary repatriation will be a viable alternative 
1986, 1 [suggest ta them that they are hopelessly naive in their un- 
derstanding of Vietnam's intentions in Cambodia. 

The border would not be packed with hundreds of thousands of 
starving Khmer citizens if Vietnam's presence in Cambodia were 
anything other than a colonization Leffiwt. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me share with ray colleagues on the 
committee %m<e observations from my recent trip to Bataan. Three 
4f*^_^X°_r? 1 .?_r?*?®d InJ^^a**, .Philippines^ I was informed that a 
boatload of refugees from Vietnam had just landed on the shores of 
the Philippines after 51 days at sea with little food and without a 
compass. 

I saw thenr; I visited with them^They^were wry jiicky even 
though they were emaciated jind were literally skin and bones, for 
many had died. They escaped the pirates and they escaped the 
rougt^seas. And they ted arrived, 

Nsw, there is hb heed to reiterate tbe_reasora why these people, 
like tens of thousands before them, had fled Vietnam. But by estab- 
lishing a_sufricient ceiling Jn Indochina— and I believe, say, 50,000 
is the very mimmum we can establish— then the expected expan* 
skffi of theorderly departure program hopefully will de**r Viet- 
namese from risking their Hv^ on the high seas, and iriste&ft will 
motivate them to pursue the safer chajtheb of ODP, 
_ __1-™*MJ? thank the chairman again arvxi this committee for its 
compassion and sensitivity in handling not only_this particular 
issue, but the immigration bill that was m masterfully crafted by 
fhe chajiman arid handled and managed bn the flobtv It was, 
indeed, oik* of the highlights of my legislative experience here dhi 
I want to take this occasion to thank you personally again for that 
fine leadership^ 

Senator Simpson Thank you, very much, Mark. You're very gen- 
erous. 

Your entire statement will be printed in the record. 
[The material referred ta follows:] 
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PrEPASO STATOtNT * SOWTOR MftPK 0. HSTFIELD 



*".R- CnAl»N,"»N. 

tit «t Fir.! THANK fOO FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS THE UNITED 
STATES' iEFUGEE POUCY IN THE CONTEXT OF THE CONSULTATION 
HfAR.NGS NO- UNDERWAY. WHENEVER THERE IS AN IMPORTANT ISSUE 
iiTHUS THE JURISDICTION C< YOUR COMMITTEE ; ft. CHAIRMAN, 1 CAN 
„ ST EA SY KNOW I NG THAT h -ILL BE DEA..T N|TH IN A COMPETENT AND 
I A I P MANNER* 

fiS YOU K NO— , A GREAT D'E At OF «Y TIME THIS PAST TEAR HAS BEEN 

SPEN' CONCENTRATING ON THIS COUNTRV*S REFUGEE fOUCV, 

PART tCULARLV AS IT PERTAINS TO SOUTHEAST ASIA. WuCH OF THAT WORK 

culmInaud in National Security Decision Directive 93. M «cc « 

!S THE SUBSEQUENTLY ISSUED GUIDELINES NO- IN EFFECT IN SOUTHEAST 

Ssjj; Attorney General Sr.itH, Commissioner Nelson. Ambassador 
Douglas, and Br. Purcell can stand proudly b* the,*, formidable 
product. Our entire exercise {hiring the rA S T seven months is a 
s» :ning example of ho- govisnw^t identify a problem AltO 

SOLVE A PROBLEM. ! HAVE NEVER BEEN MORE 'LEASED WITH THE STATE. 

of our processing efforts in Southeast Asia than at this moment. 

f!«i. Chairman, permit me to underscore nhat other witnesses at 
THIS HEARING will later state on t*i importance of the 

CONSULTATION PROCESS, I WHOLEHEARTEDLY SUPPORT THE CONSULTATION 
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PRq C£SS* It IS THROUGH THIS DELiBE9AT !V£ PROCESS THAT WE CAN 
B *»*AnCE FOREIGN POLICY INTERESTS «IT?f DOMESTIC INTERESTS, 
HOMahjT^R! AN INTERESTS WITH RESOURCE 1 1 M I TAT I OHS , AND CAN FORGE A 

\JJ,.r. 

HUMamE, RATIONAL REFUGEE POLICY THAT tfEFCECTS THESE iDEtlCATELY 



**RtfCK fiAtSNCES- IT IS THROUGH THE consoltatign PROCESS THAT THE 
UNI *£0 STATES CAN REEXAMINE ITS LONG-HELD COKMfrtENf TO PROVIDING 
HOp E AND SUPPORT FOR THE MILLIONS OF UNFORTUNATE ^UMA.V SElNGS IN 
7HI ^ WORLD WHO HAVE BEEN SWEPT INTO FLIGHT BY POLITICAL, 
PF *S£ C UTION. 

ft*' Chairman, as you know probably better than anyone else \n tni 

Se *AT£, THERE IS NO POLITICAL ADVANTAGE WHATSOEVER TG BE GAINED 
FROM ADVOCATING A CONTINUATION OF TRAD I T I OrtAttV GENEROUS REFUGEE 
AN:5 IMMIGRATION POLICIES- We HEAR SO OFTEN THAT "COMPASSION 

rat lg[je* has set in across this t and, and that we need to slam 
shut the dgdr of entrance to thf 'inited states • 

Irresponsible reporting and irresponsible politicians have 
blurry th g distinctions between persons seeking asylum, and 
pers ons fleming distressed economic conditions, and persons 

St - tK lNG TO COME TO THE U.S. TO BE REUNITED WITH THEIR FAMILIES- 
* MEn ThE (MPORTAKJ, FUNDAMENTAL DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THESE GROUPS 

are l q$t | n y he haze of demagoguery, the compelling reasons for 
the United States accepts an identified number of human 
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BE ! NGS AS REFUGEES is LOST AS WELL • \i MB. « »■»" STATES 

W,LL ACCEPT FOR RESETTLEMENT APPROXIMATELY 60,000 REFUGEES- Th,S 

,noi . nMI ccinN LEVELS OF 420,000 FOR LEGAL 

COMPARES WITH THE 1983 ADMISSION LEVtLb 

IMM j GRANTS AND AT LEAST 600,000 FOR ILLEGAL IMM. GRANTS- 

In other words, Rr. Chairman, of the approximately Li million 
iiibivi duals entering the United States in 1983, only about 

FIVE PERCENT ARE ENTERING AS REFUGEES ■ AND WHO MAKES UP THIS 

60,000? These 60,000 are persons from all over the world who are 

FLEEING CERTAIN SUFFERING. AND QUITE OFTEN, CERTAIN DEATH- 

Whether from the Near East or the Middle East, Africa or Asia, 

THESE HUMAN BEINGS WHO ARE SEEKING ASYLUM HAVE ONE UNIFYING 
TRAIT: THEY ARE AFRAID FOR THEIR LIVES, AND THEY HAVE GOOD 
REASON TO BE AFRAID FOR THEIR LIVES- 

This consultation process focuses on the appropriate U-S- level 

,N PROVIDING ASYLUM TO PERSONS FLEEING POLITICAL PERSECUTION- 

There is no magic formula, and there is no way to quantify 

HUMANITARIAN. SM AND BALANCE IT WITH THE COMPETING INTERESTS 
INHERENT IN IMM I GRAT I ON AND REFUGEE POLICY DECISION-MAKING- 1 DO 
NOT PRETEND TO HAVE THE MAGIC NUMBER THAT WILL REPRESENT THE 
'PERFECT BALANCE*. HOWEVER, WITHOUT HESITATE j WILL STATE THAT 

the United States' role in providing hope for those fleeing 

TYRANNY, IN PROVIDING ASSISTANCE TO THE COUNTRIES OF FIRST ASYLUM 
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WHO BEAR THE IMMEDIATE BRUNT OF REFUGEE MIGRATION, AND IN 

providing shelter for our appropriate share of the refugee 
population, must not decline- 

This does not mean that the United States should admit everyone 

FLFEiNG WAR OR THE THREAT OF WAR • It MEANS SIMPLY THAT REFUGEE 
PDU£$ #UST WOT BE THE "WHIPPING BOY* FOR 013R COUNTRY * S CWA&ULITY 
TO CONTROL ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION- AnD IT MEANS THAT IF WE ABANDON 

our responsibility to uphold freedom by providing hope to those 
who are not free, then we have failed history and failed 
ourselves. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to make three specific observations* 
First, the Administration proposal to set the refugee ceiling at 
72,000 is a continuation of the annual reductions that have 
occurred since the consultation process first began* last year 
the ceiling was 90,000, and we admitted about 60,000- most of 
this shortfall was due to our performance in southeast as i a where 
only 37,boo of the 6*1,000 ceuing were admitted- what can the 
international community expect to be the actual number admitted 

IN 1983 IF THE CEILING IS SET AT 72,000? 48,000? 

Mr- Chairman, speaking from my expertise on Southeast Asian 

POLITICS AND ON MY FAMILIARITY WITH THE tfOYAL THAI GOVERNMENT, WE 
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CAN tvi 1 DRASTIC i N VOL. UN I ARY REPATRIATION EFFORTS IF OUR 
COMM 1 1MENT TO REFUGEES IN THE REGION IS PERCE I VED AS WAVERI NO- 
In, NEW GUIDANCE AND REPRESENTATIONS BY OUR GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
CONCERNING THE KfcS ! DUAL POPULATION HAVE KEPT THE THAI MICITARV 
AUTHORITIES IN CKECK DESPITE OUR LOW 1985 DEPARTURE RATES- IF WE 
SfNO A SIGNAL TO THEM THAT OUR COMMITMENT TOWARD RESETTLEMENT 
*,LL DIMINISH AGAIN IN iW, TH E N THE PREDICTABLE COMlWitRE OF 
LOST LIVES AN» STKAtNEP RELATIONS WITH THAILAND WILL OCCUR- 

Already the Thai Government is moving people out of the camps and 

SACK TO THE CAMBODIAN BORDER. AND WITHOUT A CLEAR SIGNAL FROM 

Washington that we wish to maintain first asylum, more such 

MOVEMENTS CAN BE EXPECTED- 

Second, the Administration has expressed its Intention to 
drastically reduce the refugee ceiling number in 1986- In 

EFFECT. THE ADMINISTRATION INTENDS TO HAVE TWO YEARS OF 
PROCESSING AT CURRENT LEVELS AND THEN TO FIND SOME WAY TO DEAL 
WITH TH(T 100.000-PLUS-RESIDUAL POPULATION LEFT IN THE CW1PS- 
»HAT AFOOT OUR PROMISES THAT THERE WOULD BE NO RESIDUAL LEFT IN 

Thailand and Malayasia? For those who suggest that voluntary 

REPATRIATION WILL BE A VIABLE ALTERNATIVE BY 1986, I SUGGEST TO 
THEM THAT THEY ARE HOPELESSLY WAIVE IN THEIR UNDERSTANDING OF 

Vietnam's intentions in Cambodia. The border would not be p«ckeb 
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wUh hundreds of thousands of starvIng Khmer c i t i zens if 
Vietnam's presence in Cambodia were anything btHEA than a 

COLON t AL I Z AT I ON EFFORT. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman^ let me shake with my colleagues on the 
Committee some observations frow my recent trip to Bataan in The 
Philippines- Three days before I axpivED, a boatload of refugees 
from Vietnam, emaciates from 51 days at sea with little pood and 
« uncut even a compass, landed on the shores of the Philippines. 
They were very lucky. They did not die alonc the way due to 
pIrate attacks or rough seas. There is no need to iterate the 

REASONS WHY THESE PEOPLE, LIKE THE TENS OF THOUSANDS BEFORE THEM, 

fled Vietnam. By establishing a sufficient ceiling in 
Indochina — and I believe 50,000 is Twe very minimum we can 

ESTABLISH THEN THE EXPECTED EXPANSION Of THE ORDERLY DEPARTURE 

Program hopefully will DEt er Vietnamese from risking their lives 

ON THE HIGH SEAS AN9» INSTEAD WILL MOTIVATE THEM TO PURSUE THE 
SAFFR CHANNELS OF OOP. 

Mr- Chairman, I am prepared to answer any questions the members 
of the Committee may have. 
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Senator Simpson Most satisfying to hie was the way our col- 
leagues followed the issue, understood the issue, and that cannot be 
done by or.* atone. You were very helpful in that educational proc- 
ess, and 1 deeply appreciate iti ... 

I thank you very much for sharing your recent experience. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Hatkield Thank you very much, - L - _ 

Senator Simpson. And now, as our next witness, the Attorney 
General of the United States, and again, I say this with S^^J^P' 
cerity that of all the persons in this administration who i_nave been 
involved in immigration and refugee matters, there has been no 
one who has been more deeplyj»mmitted to the task and more ex- 
traordinarily generous with time and skill and talent than you, sir, 
and I'm deeply appreciative. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM FRENCH SMITH, ATTORNEY 

GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
Attorney General Smith. Needless to say, Mr. Chairman, I recip- 
rocal those remarks. I certainly want to repeat what Senator Hat- 
field has said, that what you ha** done in connection with this 
whole area has been outstanding, indeed, to the point where 1 
think a good many are convinced that it could not have happened 

had it not been for your efforts. - - t . 

Senator Simpson. Mr. Attorney General, may I just recogmze Uie 
senior colleague, the chairman of the Judiciary Committee who has 
a very brief remark to make, if I may interrupt for that purpose. 
He has a series of other hearings this morning. Senator Thurmond. 

The Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I'm in another meeting. I appre- 
ciate what you just said. - - - . . . s 

I just want to take this opportunity to welcome the distinguished 
Attorney General here. We thank you for your interest in this 
matter and we thank you for the good work you re doing as attor- 
ney general. . s- . j 
I'm sorry I have this conflict, but I'm sure you understand. 
Attorney General Smith. I do, indeed. 
The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Simpson. You bet, Chairman Thurmond. 

If you would please, Bill. ■ - - , -- 

Attorney General Smith. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to appear 
before the committee today to discuss the administration s propos- 
als for refugee admissions in fiscal year 1984. Let me begin by em- 
phasizing tine importance that the administration attaches to uiese 
annual comsultations and to the need for realistic refugee ceilings. 

I have mppeared before this committee on two previous occasions 
to participate in the consultations mandated by the Refugee Actoa 
1980. Based on that experience, I am personally convinced ot we 
value of these consultations, particularly as the act is still new and 
adminstering its provisions continues to be « 'f"" 1 ^ P"*^* 

In that regard, 1 wish to express the gratitude of the President 
and the administration for the ongoing support and assistance ot 
this cornmifitee in implementing the operational requirements of 
the act. 
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Today's hearing unci 1 more signals our joint commitment to 
thoughtful collaboration in carrying out a rational, humane, and 
realistic refugee policy and program for the Nation. 

The world's refugee problem continues, and, as we are all aware, 
conflicts in and 1 among nations continue to cause ^flight of refugees. 
Our refugee policy will not solve the root causes of this massive mi- 
gration, only the establishment of justice and the institution of re^ 
spect for human rights will. 

But it is bur responsibility, a responsibility we share with the 
rest of the world to treat the very painful symptoms while we 
assist in searching for a cure: _ 
_ In the past year* I visited L Asia and Eu w 
tion and understanding among drag trafficking and other mutual 
concerns, including the major causes of refugee movement and U.S. 
refugee policy. 

This trip gave me the opportunity to see firsthand some of the 
problems jn^^ and to evaluate bur response to the 

difficult issues presented. 

I would like now tb state the policy framework that gu des bur 
program and the proposals for admissions we bring before yoa 
today. 

F|ret, distant, third 

countries is a solution of last choice. Refugees leave their countries 
of nationality out of fear, rather ihM^ 

tied in distant lands only when voluntary repatriation or resettle- 
ment in the region are not available options. 

Second, the refugee problem is an international ^one t j*nd the 
United States needs to swIHnternaticwml solutions While recoghiz- 
ing.tte severe impact caused by refugee jnbvemente M 
weaker than four own, we continue to pursue efforts to expand the 
number of refugee receiving countries and their level of participa- 
tion. 

The admiriisi ration is committed tb a humane refugee policy de- 
signed to respond tb cerises of special concern to the United ^States. 
Nevertheless, the administration has also carefully cansiiered the 
dbrnestic. resources available to J^ettle ^ arid determining 
our proposed admission levels for fiscal ^year 1984. _ 

The President is recommending the admission of up to 72^000 ref- 
ugees for reset ttjement in the United States for fiscal_ year J984. 
Foreign policy and humanitarian considerations have led iw to pro- 
pose that this number be divided among the appropriate geograph- 
ic regions in ihc following manner: 3,000 refugees— Africa; 50,000 
refugees— East JUia;_ 12*000 refugee®— Soviet Union _and Eastern 
Europe; 1,000 refugees— Latin America and the Caribbean; 6,000 
refugees— Near East and South Asia. 

I again wish to stress this year that the proposed refugee admis- 
sion numbers are ceilings, hot quotas. We propose to admit up to 
72,000, but it is possible that the final number admitted for fiscal 
year 1984 mav be less. 

The underlying principle is that_ refugee^ admissions to the 
United States are a discretionary act by the United States for those 
who have no alternative. It isjipt tte right of a refugee to be ad- 
mitted tojhe United States simply because a program has author* 
ized spaces available. 
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t'ncjiT tin* ('resident's proposed, refugees, from Southeast -Asia 
will again claim tin' largest share of potential admissions in 1984. 
Unfortunately, the continued repression accompanying the violent 
reorganization of the Indocrunese societies still forces large ^num- 
bers of persons to flee persecution, and more than 20U,0W persons 
currently remain in refugee camps. 

Moreover; Southeast Asian refugees are among the least accept- 
j -H in countries of first asylum, d\\i\< to the extreme etH' *c and cul- 
tural animosities existing in the K'^ion. In contrast, th* proportion 
of Tefugeo admissions allotted to i'lie countries of Latin America 
and Africa continue to reflect a positive circumstance— the hospi- 
tality arid ijeherosity with which neighboring countries accept and 
care for refugees. 

Finally, Southeast Asian refugees have among the strongest ties 
to the United States of any refugee population. In addition to the 
proposed admissions, which rty? colk'agues will discuss at greater 
length in their presentations, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service projects that it will adjust to permanent resident status up 
to fi.000 jH»rsoiis who have teen granted asylum in the United 
States; 

As you know, we are currently facing a dramatic increa^' in the 
number of arsons already in the United States e&eeking asylum, 
the most recent figures indicate that there are in excess of 170^660 
a>vlurii applications currently pending. It is generally conceded 
that an unfortunate number of these applications are made by il- 
legal immigrants solely to delay their forced departure: One of the 
difficult questions to whxrh we are seeking an answer is how to 
eliminate these abuses which jeopardize this Nation's traditional 
acceptance of those fleeing persecution. 

Enactment of the immigration Reform and Control Act of 1983, 
which already passed the Senate by an overwhelming bipartisan 
vote of 7<> to IS would assist us greatly to eliminate the present 
abuse of our asylum program, and more fundamentally to address 
the closely related problem of uncontrolled illegal immigration. 

When I appeared before your committee last year, I stated that 
losing control of our borders has thrown a xloud jxver both legal im- 
migration and refugee admissions. Your efforts, Mr. Chairman, and 
the efforts of the committee in sjjcce»sfuily negotiating this impor- 
tant legislation through the Senate for the second time have ad- 
vanced the cause of safeguarding our immigration tradition. 

Under the able leadership of Chairman Rodino and Congressman 
Mazzoli. we havpjevery expectation of similar Rouse action during 
the first session of the 9Sth Congress. 

Passage of that legislation would _reprisent a ^ant stride in this 
Nation's renewed effort to reassert control over its borders. 

Mr, Chairman, the admission of refugees under the Refugee Act 
of 11*80 is an integral part of jhe immigration program of the 
United States: We depend trrpart on this program to demonstrate 
our leadership in the Free World. America is the lmjipS_mmgnr 
Uoit, and as a nation we have Jed the world in the search for hu- 
manitarian solutions to the problems of refugees. We should be 
proud of our efforts. 
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We in the exi^utive branch continue to strive toward realism, 
consistency, fairness, and effective management in our refugee 
program. 

To that end, we have accomplished much in this past year 
Speaking for the Department ^qf Ju^tice^I am pleased to note that 
we have recently promulgated revised worldwide refugee guidelines 
to help insure that our decisions are consistent among themselves 
and with the Jaw. 

Others with me today will report more fully on the pasi year's 
activities and programs, as well as provide their more detailed 
analysis of the proposed refugee program for fiscal year ^984; 

As you know* the implementation of the U.S. refugee program 
involves a coordinated eflbrt by several executive departments, not 
ohljMhe Department of Justice. ... 

The Department of State arid the Department of Health and 
Human Services play a very large arid important role in that 
effort. 

Together, we are learning to administer the provisions of the 
Refugee Act of IttHO iji i ail efTrcierl and fair manner, . consistent 
with both modern reality and our tradition as a nation of immi- 
grants. _ . 

lh conclusion 1 would like to express my gratitude and respect 
for the thoruoKhness, understanding, arid cooperation this commit- 
tee has demonstrated in fulfilling its resj»nsibiJUies Jn this area. 

Thank you for the privilege of consulting today on this vital 
issue; 

Senator Simpson. Thank you very much. 

You used the phrase that the abuse of the _asylum abdication 
system throws a cloud over the entire refugee prc^^ anji wCj 
arid you specially, and Senator Hatfield know— and his comments 
were threaded in there^we Jtnow that th* support of the Ameri- 
can public is essential if we're going to have a generous refugee 
policy. 

And we have the problem of definition as a refugee arid an il- 
legal uridocumerited alien or ah undwumeji^ And the 
people of America don*t make the distinction; Nor, L even, the dis- 
tinction of extended voluntary departure* and special entrant, and 
permanent resident atierL Those distinctions are all shaded. - 

How, then, can we best avoid damaging the public^ credibility of 
the U.S. refugee prbgrarri when we see this abuM witWn the 
asylum system by so many doubtful applicants? I would love to 
have your views on that _ _ 

Attorney General SMitH. Well, there w 
support is essential and you're absolutely correct that, generally 
speaking, the refugee program and the asylee program cao be dam- 
aged by being associated, as I think it frequently is, with the over- 
all problem of illegal immigration. 

One way to do somethirig about ^ ttot ]s to» a^I have indicated, 
pass the immigration program which this committee has recom- 
mended, and which has passed the Senate. 

That provides, for streamjinihg^^ making asylee de- 

terminations: That is very badly needed. Even short of that legisla- 
tion, we Are making it a high priority item to handle the large 
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number or.itsvlit* claims which are now pending. As ! mentioned, 
upward, of ITujHMJ 

Many of those, we know, are not appropriate asylum claims: 
They are filed by* those who are here and want to delay their de- 
parture, as I indicated in my statement, through the device of the 
extended procedures involved in making asylee determinations. 

.WtMire going _t 9_ _^^*^tlUJ!?A , .^K^. _P.f^c^#_ foHeftj«fl»t Jve 
can administratively; However, the only effective way to do some- 
thing about that problem . is_tb pass the immigration program 
which contains the streamlined procedures which I mentioned. 
..Senator Simpson. It's bwii of interest to me in latter months 
that other governments in. tHe world are : revising their asylumjpro- 
cedures, The German Government is revising its asylum proce- 
dures. Other._^yernmehJs_are_ turning their :_a_tte_niioh to that. 
That's most interesting because -the same tremendous shifts are 
there when you consider the 170,000 that you Indicate now of 
jum _upjpl t^tionis_ v _ *h^H we _pnjy had 4,000 in 1979. 
Obviously, the systems are being gimimicked. 

_ WHK .during yo^r factfinding missi<>h to Asia, did the Thai Goy- 
ernmerit express concern wer the ti:S: commitment to the resettle- 
ment of refugees ic i Thailand? :0b you feel thmt the proposed Asia 
admission level of t his proposal is an adequate U.S. response (mm 
w hat you were ah'.e to determine there? 

.At tPriiey general Smith., The Thai Gpyerrimeht did express wn- 
cern at that time: One cf the reasons for the trip; in addition to the 
drug problem, had to do with refugees. Wevisited the various refu- 
gee camps One of the specific reasons was to review the procedures 
that were being utilized by our INS personnel in making determi- 
nations Jkith respect to refugee status^ 

As a result of that visit; it was clear that; although the personnel 
there were doing a valiant job, more people were _ne^^_U)_iccbm- 
plish what had to be done. And as a result of that, we greatly in- 
creased—as a matter of fact, we doubled the hurnber of people who 
were involved in that process. 

_ The Thai Government was very receptive to that enhancement 
As a matter of (act, ^e^j^atefui folHt. And Jtai^that time, p^qu 
know; we have, pursuant to the national security directive that 
Senator Hatfield referred to, studied that .. overall ^j>robl^ in depth, 
and have now come up with some worldwide guidelines which will 
greatly facilitate that process, particularly in Southeast Asia. 

The number that you mentioned, we think, is appropriate under 
current circumstances, not only because bur procedures have been 
RT^Uy |mproyed,_ but also because the numterej^raihg across the 
border have happily declined somewhat: In addition, the orderly 
departure ^_^fam how is becoming far more efij^iye ahd tsjvork- 
ing qu ^efficiently. In addition to that, we have made a point— as 
has the Thai Government and others— to emphasize that this is ah 
international problem. It is not a U.S. problem. And, therefore, we 
think that the emphasis, a strong emphasis should be placed on the 
'act that other ; ro im^ to _m^ht^h_ their 

burden in this respect as has the United States, and there are indi- 

catiph^ that thAt has taken place. 

Senator Simpson: Just one final question: While we are currently 
allowing this up to ;»,000 asylum grantees a year to adjust to per- 
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iviunerit status, our uttjiuiil grants of asylum have far excwded that 
number I'd like your thoughts oh whether this ofTet of asylum 
should always_be permanent, or whether we should^consider with- 
drawing the status for people from countries- where the situation 
has improved enough to allow a sale return, That is themrtjcular 
rationale we jrtace on this curious designation of extended volun- 
tary departure, that when conditions improve in the country^ they 
will be returned, and that, I think, would be ah excellent situation* 
if we knew who they were: 

ISut since we do riot, arid there are literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of them, that puts a different touch to it: What are^your 
thoughts about that, about the condition of asylum remaining a 
continually permanent situation? 

Attorney General Smith. As distinguished from the extended vol- 
untary departure approach, the 

upon a aa^by<ase^ determination and each case has to be decided 
oh its own merits— bri the basis of its own facts. I do riot know of 
any situation where once the asylee status has been granted, or in 
particular, after permanent resident alien status has been granted, 
that that situation _ hp J^n reversed based upon a change to cir- 
cumstances in th^ori^natingcjuntry. 

That has riot been under consideration by INS A arid^jw l say, I do 
not know of any situation where that may have happened: 

Senator Simpson. Well, I'm deeply appreciative of your participa- 
tion, and V\\ be very interested, and you might share Ktne of the 
detailed reports that you might have circulated regarding your 
factfinding trip to Europe arid Asia, I think those were very impor- 
tant, and I've read some of those materials. 

Just quickly, I think the one that is of mo6t iriterert fc^the sub- 
cdmmitt^-another one ^that's mast interesting, we have a lot 
plateful of things that are most ^interesting. Would you share with 
us your assessment of the_ sit uation in Paxist^ i( ho8Ung nearly 3 
million, now, Afghan refugees, perhaps the worlds largest refugee 
population. 

And then I will conclude my question* by that: 

Attorney General Smith. 1 believe that what is happening in 
Pakistan in the refugee area is really quite remarkable, and has 
not teeeived the attention that it properly deserves. 

1 don't know of ahpther situaUon where a refugee population ap- 
proaching 3 million as you have indicated^abng with their cattle, 
family, cats arid dogs, arid tents, Jtow_mp>^ from_^ 
another country and have in effect been resettled therewith as 
little difficulty as has existed with respect to the Afghans who have 
moved into Pakistan. 

When I was chere, I met with 200 or 300 of the tribal chieftains. 
Arid it was really quite a mp^ng^xperien«. ThCT had left their 
homeland solely because o r the fact it had been taken over by the 
Soviets. They are p^ibriate abput_re^^ 

emotional experience because of the high degree of emotion which 

they exhibited in this respect. 

Tliere are two principal reasons why this phenomenon has taken 
place with such relatively little difficulty. I believe • the first is that 
they have a common cultural background, that is, the Afghans and 
the Pakistans. 
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Awl ihv. Mvoml is that they have ibis very strong desire to 
return to Afghanistan Were that root the case, I think that the 
world would have a major problem wit k respect to refugees. Hwj 
ever, by virtue of tsie fact that they adl are intent <>n returning 
once the situation changes in Afghanistan, there are relatively few 
w ho are desirous of being ^resettled in third countries. 

However; it is a situation which is certainly quite potentially 
volatile, but has remained remarkably stable under, the circum- 
stances: It's certainly an urea which rtfcjuires a great deal #f atten- 
tion and interest. 

.._.%f?^i. S|Mi^N. jAhanfe. you very much. Now, let we recognize 
another member of the subcommittee, Senator Chuck Grassley. No 
one has been rnore attenfljve on this subcommittee in the form of 
continuing hearings, and sitting through long hours of hearings, 
and also has been snore determined in seeking reform. And for one 
that came into the issue in it^U, certainly came up lb full speed, 
and 1 ;tm most appreciative. 
Senator Orassley. 

Senator GtiAssuY TljmK you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Smith, Vm 
K-jad yoaYe here I'm sorry I missed your te^imony. I didn't think 
I d be able to come to this meeting at all, and I'm glad that my 
schedule worked out so that I couid. 

I have an interest, regarding the number of Saivadorans we have 
in our country now, 

Do we know about how m*:ny people have come and for what 
reason? they have come, and the extent to which if things become 
*nore jx 4 a(eful there we could expect a large share to return, or 
hopefully ?ll of them .o return? 

Attorney General Smith We really don't know what the num- 
bers am The estimate that is referral to most frequency is some- 
where around :W0,0O(). 

That nusy be fnigh. But as with illegal immigrants generally it s 
very difficult to 1*11. 

With respect to how many might be able to claim a^ylunv, be ref- 
ugees from their country, that again would have to be determined 
° tt u F&^b^iiae t^i?_r inures up to now indicate iftat that would 
be a verv smalt number. 

_ Overall, large jnumben*, of eourae, come ap through Mexico, and 
to the extent that ttoey wotfld iave^com* up through Mexico into 
the United States, that would certainly militate against asylee 
statu* tecau«e_it wovid [hdicate that the ultirrate goal wasa 
4 better life in the United States rather than escape from a wdJ 
founded fear of persecution in JSl Salvador. Although as I say, that 
is a auction which has to be decided and can drily be decided on a 
ease-fry-case basis. 

Senator Gras^Ley. Can pou speculate for us whether or not we 
would expect the largest share of those 300,000 to go back to their 
country if the political situation were to become caJmer, or do you 
*hjn^ it would be a situation where they wouJd only return under 
deportation. 

AUon>ey General Smith. That's very hard to answer. Probably 
the tatter. But that's pure speculation^ 
Senator Grassusy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Simj^)N Thwnk you very much, Mr. Atlofhey General. 
We deeply appreciate, it in avrv »*qjy ; 

Attorney General Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Jfefiator 3^ this time that the rank- 

ing member^of the ayfoeommittee, Senator Kennedy, had every in- 
tention to .be present tltk monufifcaitf there were other cbnsHfcr^ 
at sons, and his sratetsfetit will be entered its the J^srd as if reed in 
full, and of course hfc has followed this issue for many, many ye#rs 
in this country, aM irvw js a source g( great experience arid of 
assastanc^ ii©_me m refuge matters in ev^ry stfrxse. 

(The material referred to follows;] 



P**A M:FX* SftftfBSSEWt OF SENATOR KiWAltD M KCNNEOY 

*S* J* 1 . *^.iwt,__w_<tt^ meeting again Jri tfttt ihadow a refugee crisis 
Kjvb&l H^^J^i irfj^c in^ts^dimensio^ 
r?K»on '>rthi\-g^^ challenges to our lotion* 
foreij^ {wli^ 

T9wce *ee>m* to be no end in *ight to the courUlew me«, w©me:a, and cMdr#n who 
continue tx> (lei* their homes and lands for alt t*a> re^orir that iie behind the vio> 
lefioe ajvd l iinflict andu {^vt^e^f fe» of oqr timet. This p»ast year the need for assist- 
ance and pKitect win itf" refugees* has pcwti substantially Hi jswMiv ■rtj^kr$ei ^6T <£fcs t 
rt^vlum, and there remain targi* numbers ref'^pees requiring tKird country r*aet« 

..Hefui?mft must W _of cj^cerri to tj^Umted, &U^_^&ot_ ofiitjf_b«^uae_of onar Na- 
t_K»n [ '» long: and proud _ hbsCwy jn_ welcomir^ the homeless tacar s^^e^Jfrut because 
refug*** niw) pose critical wternataHiai and foreign policy problem*. We know from 
rectw history that maaitfw? retake mownents can unbalance peace end stability in 
the. world «i mtjch 5* any arms race or pc^tiicai tie i^liCary £^froi?£atioii; 

We tSe* jli>s today in Central America, where tfce plight of r^rujeee* itnd displaced 
persons ha* jargefiy been t^b>wl f and whevw Jauman ri^U abu«« 4, s contif>ue. "Tliere ts 
*i\_ u rges t tieed jfci- provide .emergency S»d and imnlkai assistance to almost a mil- 
i^-..jrKi?k«w and disj^lc^ thl* week's staff 
repor? to the Subcomf?dtt*r d^amenls,. if we_all ow these ^uma^itariaii problem^ to 
fester, they will, only cottijplioste — and perhaps undermine — efforts to achieve peace 
and .KtAfohty if? t.he report. _ __ _____ _ 

Pamcularly.m El Salvador, the plight of nearly half a million displaced persons 
cries oQt of action In Honduras, £9,000 Salvadoran, Nkcwraguan and Gcaifce>Tifia5aii 
rrftsgt** need continuing assistance and prot«ction And in Guatemala, increasing 
violence and military activity is producing a «ww flow of refugees 

Tra* Ad^nisi ration has talked a L great d*a_i About tfce <aeed for more military^ aid, 
biit we have heard hiile about the escalating humanitarian crisis. It makes no sense 
to jxiur millions uf doii«ra of mitita?? assistance to El Salvador if it carmot provide 
' i^AHtantie and p^tt^i^b Vo iu citiseras displaced by the violence and conflict 

! ^"b^ ^j^ry aid i» soi^ht 

1. bo$e_ t^e aOtramstrjiifron wul jtot only follow thtfousth on ^recommendations 
^ften^d in ihe Subcjmm increase <mi ^unmnitansji assistance pro- 

^am, J also hope wr wi& fitsdiiy undicate our willi,^ne**» ^ admit some of the refu- 
(Se^. fem t^e region w ho need resettlemenit ^portaiitkes. The reduction of our pn> 
Etam so oniv IMW refugees from throtif^o&t Lati» America is, in my view, totally 
unact>ep^b{e: We will be ^tiori^ the rcaetttet&est tiesds tif many refugees. 

We mmi be .more response to the needs of Salvadoran yefUjgees, including those 
w^g have sought s&fe-haveh or asyluir^ in the United Slates: 

m>wt ats^o be ptvpared to support (nte mtumfi refugee programs elswhere, 
fH»riiculjir»> in Southeast Asia where our partiCLpat^on is essential to guaranteeing 
that refuses arr ^iven protect ioii in the cxi^n>trto* «f faiw asylum. 

I believe the Refugee ^ct of ffl%® cohUnues to provide us with a fleaibl? and 
humane inst^ment fc a£u#ling retuge^s, and I want to indicate my willingness to 
flS*vely work with Sertator_&mpscn_^^^^ the Administration in admitting 
those jrefu^ees_^ho_ are of special ^umaAttayian concern to the Un ited S tates We 
cart and mu#t &> ^ore to Mjpport international effort* <o assist and protect refugees. 

Senator &Wi*so^i. i5o y no^ we have the duo, dynamic duo from 
the Swretary of Suite's ©See Save Ed Derwinski, counselor of 




the Department of State, and who served this country for oyer 20- 
sonie years, as a_ I'ohKK^sman. From Illinois, and a very effective 
Member of t he l>?fxirt men t of State. 

We have also Dene Douglas, who I've come to kn/ow, and appreci- 
ate the intensity and sincerity he brings to his task, the U.S. coor- 
dinator for refugee^ 

!T you gentlemen would plmsv come before the subcommittee. 

Ed Oerwihski, iFyou would wish to proceed, and its nice to see 
you. We're pleased to have you here. 



STATEMENT OF A PANEL CONSISTING OF HUN. EDWARD J. HER- 
WINSKI, COUNSELOR. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY HON. H. EUGENE DOUGLAS, U S. COORDINATOR FOR 
REFUGEES; AND JAMES PURCELL, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF REF- 
UGEE PROGRAMS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Dekwinski: Thank you, Mr. Chairman^ 

I have a statement of approximately 20 pages which we submit- 
ted to the committee, and I would ask leave to insert that in the 
r«»cord And III just touch on a few high spots and save your time, 
Mr Chairman. 

Senator Simpson. An excellent suggestion. I .will accept it 

Mr^DKKWiNSKi. The^ Attorney General .touched oh the same sub- 
ject matters, so in my summary 11! jujst avoid anything that 
smacks of a duplication. 

If I may, I w out, as I ybu noted in your opening 

statement, that Ambassador Douglas has given this matter unusu- 
ally dedicated attention, and a good part of our achievements are a 
direct result of his uhlisual persistence and dedication to the prbb- 
lem; 

Also, I have Assistant Secretary Parcel! and Assistant Secretaiy 
Abrams here in the event there are questions tMt develop for 
which their expertise could be helpful to the cornmittee. 

1 think the main point to be made is that the practical rule we're 
following in formulating policy is that refugees be provided for in 
areas or regions near their homelands to the degree possible, and 
that the movement of refugees to the United States is, in fact, a 
form of last - resort. As you S^ow* if we didn't have that policy we'd 
be inn undated, and our complications would be awesome 

Keeping in mind that there are VM million refugees in the world 
at this JJbint, we can understand the magnitude of the problem. 

1 think, though, jhat the State Department h as & just and a very 
logical way to address the demands feeing us: A _^wing^prbportion 
°f our funds are now devoted to assisting refugees overseas, that is, 
in regions near their homelands. And a declining share of the 
budget cost is devoted to the U-S. admissions programs^ _ 

Whenever P^jble, we make an eflbrt to provide ^If^fficiehey 
support for the refugees, _rather than extended care and mainte- 
nance in camps. In this respect, we have the cooperation of the 
y and other mterojUicM ah eflbrt to_ widen the 

ssumber of contributors and achieve maximum cooperation in this 
Field- 
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_ The Attorney Central touched upon the specific numbers pro- 
posed in ceilings for vurious geographic regions. I would like to 
e ^ncJ on that for just a moment. 

The Africa figure, for example* of 3,000 takes into account the 
traditional African hospitality for refugees within the region. Our 
experience has been that such hospitality, in fact, takes place, and 
th ^-!fc608 figure, we believe, is quite realistic. 
- The greatest heed For third country resettlement is obviously 
J^st Asia. The orderly departure program from Vietnam, it should 
Be minted out, is now approaching a monUlIy_ rate of 1,000 depar- 
tUr es. This offers a safe, legal procedure and an alternative to the 
Problem of the boat people which Senator Hatfield touched upon. 
n .Tfie Amerasian children from Vietnam now Jeave cn^ regular 
u^hts, and this has been a program which has developed well; 
A Sain, our numbers take into account the flow of these youngster*. 
. °ne problem that still exists that well eventually have to face, 
ir * fact, we hppe we ll have to face, is that of the re-education of 
c Amp prisoners. These people who have been held since 1975 under 
conations of extreme hardship. 

1 beiieyejve have an obligation to consider them under our refu- 
ge program. Most were associated with our efforts in Vietnam and 
woujd qualify under our admission priorities. There will come a 
when they will be able to leave Vietnam, and we would hope 
lo have a_ good program in place to meet their needs. _ 

The ceiJing for Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union raises an 
area of special concern to many members of the Senate and the 
"QUse. The ceiling of 12,000 takes into account the fact that the 
soviet Union is no longer permitting a normal movement of Jewish 
retugeeg from the Soviet Union^ 

r Jh fact, the number of those reaching the United States last year 
IQ r the first time in 13 years fell below a 1,000. The President, as 
know, Mr. Chairman, has condemned the &viet_j^licy which 
interferes with a legitimate flow of refugees from the Soviet iJnion, 
Dut the fact is that this is Soviet Government policy and there is 

Httle we can do about it 
. The other numbers for Eastern Europe will primarily be as- 
signed to Pofi^h activists, ^lidarity movement leaders expelled 
jrom the country, and other Eastern Europeans coming to the 

States primarily to join family members ilready here. 
s ^he Attorney General touched upon the problems in Central 
Africa in [ response .to fenator Grassley's qu^tion: We have pro- 
ceiling of 1,000^ which we believe will enable us to relieve a 
Mutation of special concern: 

s rH*incally_ it should be noted that among these with especially 
c °njpeliin& need are a limited number of Salvadbraiif granted am- 
nesty by the Government of El Salvador. It is hoped that in par- 
H c _Ularly deserving cases, these numbers would be utilized for such 

T*}e proposed ceiling of 6,000 for Near East and South Asia pri- 
marily relates to Afghan refugees. It should be stressed as the At- 
torney General noted in answer to your response, Mr. Chairman, 
Jge vast majority of Afghans hope and pray for the day when 
tn *y II all be able to return to their homeland. 
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I should note that in this area, our admissions program includes 
a small number of refugees From Iran. There are Christians, Jews, 
and especially Iranian Bahai's who are subject to ^in^tej^JferaNCU- 
tion in that country. The numbers that we have proposed cover 
those who manage to escape. 

Overall, Mr. Chairman, I would say that the State Itepartoent 
approach to this jirogram^ is the result of hard work and extensive 
consultation. In my judgment, it takes into account the political re- 
alities oT each region arid also the role and coordination that we 
received from international organizations and the cooperation of 
other nations: 

It also balances bur humanitarian and domestic djncerns with 
bur own limitations^ 

Like you, Mr; Chairman, I believe_that this annual consulta- 
tion—and I am here representing the Secretary of State^has been 
effective. We welcome it. We want your jMri^inued ^^P^ration^and 
concern, and we would hope r as you noted in your early statement, 
that by adjusting your schedule next year you would have the op- 
portunity to have the Secretary of State ^appear before you Ljnstead 
of this panel of well intended, but slightly lesser lights: Thank you, 
Mr: Chairman. 

Senator Simpson. Thank ypii, Ed, 

I assure you that it is not a reflection upon the attendees, my 
comment about that, it was just rich Frustrate nothing more* 
about the participation of the Secretary, and riot for purposes of 

the lights burning or an^hing like that - 

The purpose being that when you have an agemy of the Federal 
Government which expends 18 percent of its budget on refugees in 
some way you are indeed a critical part of the mix, and it is just 
that explicit. 

So we must have that, and certainly there are many times along 
the course when we deal with issues of tonsjgration or refugee 
matters when suddenly a foreign policy consideration will skew the 
entire operation. 

Arid then there will be this blank 1^ 
issu^ that's jvhyjve're doing that. And that leaves the Justice De- 
partment sometimes in an exact opposite position, arid that's some- 
thing that I'm going to see resolved. We're going to see if we can't 
have a jittle tetter cooperation there, and there is better coopera- 
tion, certainly, than there was 2 years ago. 

So, I do appreciate having the views of the 
and do indeed look forward to continual intense participation by 
that agency in our efforts. 

[The following was received for the record:] 
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F«*» subjects art* of greater r.uman concern our foreign 
policy *Un *f.e pligr.* ut *«e wwfid*s refugees, wen decade in 
•he pji^* r.alf c**n*«ry Us i r s record or refugees seeking escape 
f rcr. oppression; in »s is decade alone we Save Si tressed •hr •*<* 
r.ass flights &;i 5 historic scale- i:£ sillibh refugees frdn 
Indoor; inj; one Million froa Ethiopia; and over three million 
rror; Afghanistan. The fcuibah costs of such exoduses can be 
r;**us-r»»d i r. * r e Ioiis of people t he hose country, often 
including » r> aol^s'' and bo si spirited; the. burden of added 
pop. la* ion *o »re receiving co-n^ries, whether near or far; and 
* r> r.^-.an »oll on »he refugees themselves. 

As in * pjs* # *r.e countries from which largest. nunD^rs 

of refugees have fled are •hoc** ►ha*', have fallen *o coir»munist 

doninaMon or leadership, for 1 r !■£ in *hbse countries that the 

basic aspirations of life -- which we sum up in the term human 

* 

rights ar<* nos* persistently violated. 

Au we look f o ••he future rhere is growing recognition of the 
need for a full international process of burden-sharing to aid 
refugees. Such a process needs to look for new ways to expand 
the circl" of countries prepared to assist in caring for 
refugees. We a.'so ne*d to consider what can be done to 
anticipate and prevent refugee flower in particular to reduce 
t he size and deration of the massive exoduses that are 
occurring wi^h increasing frequency* The rights of refugee 
he«*d *q be preserved and protected. At the same time the 
responsibility of governments tieeds to be spelled out more 
clearly r o reduce or eliminate the situations in which entire 
populations are forced to look to other countries for the 
minimum conditions of decent life. 
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Tr.ii iZ "Z-i-rt i-illj *-viJr*n»- as we recognize tne growing 
j;r:ic-> iej *T:a" all rerag^e-receiving cown^.n*s # including 
.. w „n, ricr* ir. aborting refugees. Even where refugee 

'ur.- f«.ic- ;i*:;SE a g-^grapr.ic region t£ 4 #y can nave 
„^v^t^ 5^4:' on » ir.e local populations and on economic 
j-.r*: iapaj* can l> j^b* as gre**- if refugees are 

t..^v**j * w juMn* T.ird countries; The successful adaptation of 

re't-g^e.: ar.o^ij no* o^scur** "he Katastitp twit tne refugee 
^xp^r .^r.CH ir.poses or. all concerned; Discussion of refugee 
t |^>-j r _t ii*r. a recognition of trie ne*d to come to 

: : i i • o •it. T r.e i o^* causes . 

;*■ -ii L- j'r-s^d t-at America's leadership role does 
r;:^ # in :-- r ca^s^ require that refugees fee admitted to the 
Z\\x*^l :^j**-->. A considered approach to refugK? programs 
WorlJ^idn r.as rr.ade i t possible in 'he past two years to reduce 
^.L;-*ah'iaiiy *r> risers of refugees for whom resettlement in 
••r.e J.S. ahd o^her third countries is the appropriate 

i„r». this Kau been a major U.S. policy objective, che 
-ha* i:i supported by 'he United Nations High Commissioner for 
;t*-r ,.<j (o'NHCHJ jnd uy f ne international community as a whole. 



If prevent luii » s the be^t cure for a refugee problem, then 
»l,f> i;"** w;^*, clearly, is Tor refugees to be enabled to return 
1 r ♦ ^ 1 y »o r e i r homelands. Often this cannot take pla£e right 
aw»y f b*, r in Mr..i> »he uc^or^ t ri a> caus*»u refugees *o flee may 
cr.ang* enuugh *o make possible such voluntary repatriatioiv. We 
r.ave supported i»^Oh efforts wherever proposed by the UNHCR, 
-liway* insisting that rh*re be safeguards to assure that, the 
ref«ge^a t rights arp pro*ec»-e<j. 
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Lvr-r. it vCI-r>jrj" r^uMijM^ is no' 1 ikxej lately in 519;^., 
1 * r.i*es sens* care tor refugees within *heir region. In 

casei; r.eigr.Liur ihg co-ri^ri^s have •'ies of language or 
i-tr.r.i- c.'.aricvr ir.ic;. t r.** acc«-£>a.;ice Lit refugees arid 

t-iji L i * ** T>ir longer ^rn in* egr a*' i oh. Such local 
rese>t li-r.fri* alio preserves possihi ii t y of the refugee* 
r»-* ~r mr.g eventually **o f :,^ir homelands as conaitions change. 
In .;r»r.**ral, *he expec* at 1 on needs no dp challenged that 
Lr; v ;,ir, j a r **: - 3*-«- e^a*e.i *o oii f in f *»raigrar 1 on. Except- wr.ere 
req_irej specie; c 1 r c-r.s* ances , sol-* 10ns r o refugee 
M i»-aMwi'.- ^:iv.;^ l<» ^o^gr.* close *u none. 



International Relief Efforts 

Ljcn" year -ir,c«- l*el a growing snare of S'ate Department 
f^hu 1 :* allocated to ;»>f4gee programs aids refugees overseas, 
m i t r . u declining portion devoted to f U.S. admissions 
?rvjrj:.. W:,**r*»v*»r possible, and in consult at ion with ^&-e host 
government and n.e UNHCR, oar cont r 1 but 1 or.s support programs 
air.ej at easing *he transition t 0 refugee self-sufficiency and 
lor*g-*ers» solutions. We look +o * he UNHCR to the lead in 

.j r g a n 1 2 1 R 3 +t t » international aid effort" in such a way as to 
engage ►hi* widest possible number of donors and to bring to 
bear r hf resource,* uf t fit » appropriate international agencies 
►h* 1 World Pood Pr^run, United Nations Children* fund (UMZCEFj; 
t r.e Murlo Health organization, and the ON Deve jopfien r pfograci. 
N j n- L'n 1 1 *» j »ja* 1 oris bod i es such as t he International Commi t r ee 
,A ► he Cross (ICRC) and t n> League of Red Cross Societies, 

ar; wet; an private riuiiiah" ifar i ah of ^ihi za> ions f also play vi^al 
fi>Ie:; in refugee assistance programs. Through to^e 
•yrgani zu* lona^. as well as directly, t n > U.S. aids refugees in 
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every par* iit r r> iGfld: o-t assistance will a*o-n> to 

icre $3u0 sillion in FY including Food for i*ace 

j w -r..iii»i^; *r.j is lively »a ccce close t c tiat total ir. FY 

1*3*. 

£oz> or *r.e caju-i i^i^ancf programs *nat *e support 



Xftic.* . co-r,*n^ L-i Africa have cieen ger.erous m granting 

ret uge to large r.^rs of reiug^es, in iSahy cases providing 
land ict ^^"l^n» and conferring citizenship or otter legal 
s'S^jS .>n refugees. For our part, the U.S. has allocated 
a large proportion of our refugee assistance programs to 
Africa. :n * r*e Horn of Africa, several American private 
vol-h'ary agencies serve as key operating arms tot the UHHCS. 
the U.S. supports a number of special projects ih such fields 
as education and health for African refugees and is a leading 
contributor to 'he international Committee of the Red Cross 
\1CZZ) program which aids refugees in areas of armed conflict 
and civil strife; 



£^n»ral America . The U.S. has provided one-'MrU of the 
suppor' for i nter ha> iora I agency programs (UNHCR, ICFC. world 



Food Program) which assis' El Salvadorans, Guatemalans and 
Nicaraguahs i^nd have taken refuge in Hofidjras and other 
countries of 'he irea. Our programs are designed t 0 encourage 
and maintain 'he asylum tradition of the Central American 

cojr* r i es. 

Pakistan . The uhi'ed S^tes has been a major contributor to 
UNHCK and other international programs to aid til* siilia* 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan ' he largest single refugee group 
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in *r.e world. Tr.* Gov«-rnsn-nt of Pakistan has carried t&s 
principal responsibility for assuring oasic life support for 
*h«- refugees wi*r.in its borders. Some seventeen voluntary 
agenci»-;3 4 id in providing refugee relief an j ^efvia*^, 

Palestinians in »h e Kear £as *% The U.S. continues to provide 
financial s-ppor* to the United Nations Relied and Works Agency 

which is responsible for assisting Palestine refugees 
in *r.* Near Ea:^. In addition, the U.S. contributed over 1100 
riliion in relief and reconstruction aid tor Lebanese and 
Palestinian displaced persons following the 1962 invasion of 



Tr.5it.an<3 ana Kjpp^cr>5 . Tf> C:N: Border Relief Operation 
IC&BF3) cGnMh>s *o coordinate relief programs on trie 
Thai -Kaiiip-crieari border ~. &"ic&s on border camps by Vietnamese 
military forces from within Kampuchea forced many Khmer to seek 
••^mporar ^ refuge further inside Thailand, and the requirements 
for food and radical aid on the border remain substantial. We 
ar* u r.ajor contributor ^6 the international anM-piracy 
program organized by UNHCR * o assist the governments of the 
area in projecting refugees from pirate attacks a r sea, and 
plan *o use *r,e added resources provided by the congress for an 
expanded ntu* f i la f erul progrxm. 



Despite »he emphasis given to aiding refugees in the regions 
of Mietr homeland; there contlnu* to be circumstances in which 
♦here is no humane alternative to moving refugees to other 
countries, including the united spates. This is particularly 
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re:,^. ,\AX>t*^ r i>~ c.ari ; ^or in first isylua countries 
4r>J » .^r^ pros?*>ct for r*»t_rs. to tn*» r. on* land without 

t-jr ij+iirc-* ion. Ir. £.cr. situations tr,^ U.S. cust coat in** 
- .. . ~:.j?' a * -.Ml* r*c~gniiihg tna* ••he ' ^orisicility 

z.z t-r.^K r -^>-* i«*-*«n r ii -^n** vrach properly oh tfc> 

r-r.*- ; r * ir/rr r. u r i^r-ai w jcx-m* y . 

.r; » :> y»-jt *r.*r*» r-av* t^^n conMn»*»J Actions to 

LrLj^'r: •* r> r*»t-g*«» rt»s*** i«»s^nt . Tr,e L'NHCii and th* 

I-.vr j,.;er:;:>r'a: C^-r. i * ***** M HigtaMon tICM) r.ave *ac:: *ct*»a 
»i*r^;r. r r> of t : >if 53n~££+*s to encourage additional 

r/ j ri.. r, ji:,;* r-t-g»-**j; and 'o p*>rs*ad* traditional asylum 
c -. <l4 r^n^ • ..• rr.ji j i r» expand tr>ir programs. Significant 
n--i,i-r- -t ir-t-i^**- if»ajcr.ih>s> and otr>rs — ar* currently 
4Ck ^ — A^'ulii, Canada, th*- F*»d»»raX K*p£&Iic of Oraany^ 
ui.J Srur..;^. J^ir.* ^^^^irj wrr, srr.all#»r programs accept 
*.ur,j i cjj. J r^f--?*-^- and f r»oo#- ri«*r*dirig long t*-ro nodical car*. 
.>v-r-4l i^.'^rr.r^r^s g i v**n cowi^r^n^ t tt " r**c>iv«» r*fig**5 

r*»^c«-,i .1* o-^j. In jUgus> of tr.is y*»ar tn> U.S. r>t in 
.•i^n....;.. :~ru^r i nr.i 91 *- r i or* cfticial^ of AU^* r a I ia , Canada 

ir.d Japan *o c^crciina** projr urr.^ for Indochir,*s* r*fug«»«»s. W> 
i ;ri ► 0 c./nMri..*» s-wt. C'm^-I f uMon.ii ^>n an *- * ^nr^^d basis in 

?r> j.lr,\~.rj\-'>n~ editing- propo*--d i>y president tot 
cJr.inj y*d? f^fi^c* 'ri^s* cofu,idfi*Mof.^ and priorities and ar* 
i-.i.;^J ;>ti ii * 1 . -f >vjr. review oi U.S. f /r*».gn policy in**r*Vs and 
l.^nahi^ar iah c-inc^ffiQ f>alanc*d ^Jin*' f h*» conw* rairv'ii o£ 
j..r^.:» i ir.j.j,^ . Tf> n*Tr.t>f £ r ^cummend^d fot f'Y 19fc4 ar* a* 




Africa 3.000 

Zzs* 55la SO, 000 

lasers E.-rsp«» Inc *ne Soviet Ucion 12,000 

Lj*-;^ America and tfce C;*ri&5ea& 1,000 

S»*ir Uj' ar.<3 Scii'h" Xsia 6.000 

TOTAL 72.000 



Ht-r „ acnis3;on5 ••o (j,S. since enactment of the 
Ret -gee Ac r o2 i$cu £.ave £*»en as folio*:?: 

F¥ l*oi - cl.000 (^SMBAtfd) 

In eacr. u£ *h«-se y#»ars actual admissions iiave been w«ll 
below 'h** ceilings se* t>y the President following tj>e 
consular ions wi*h Congress, in the current year ts* estimated 
amissions will ran some 29,000 below the agreed ceiling of 
90, GOG * Z r r.as £)*<»n oar policy to accept only refugees cf 
special concern *o the United States, *no meet our admissions 
criteria and are not otherwise excludaale^ for whom there are 
no o'her reasonable resettlement possibilities, and whose 
admission responds *q compelling U.S. foreign policy interests 
or humanitarian concerns* 

Africa 



Although *lr.e grea* majority of African refugees are cared 
for within *h> region, •'fiere continue to be individual cases 
and groups of refugee* for whom international resettlement is 
required. The proposed admissions ceiling of 3,000 will enable 
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u ; '» : jit -,!.-iri- * . r^-lii^v*- *r> pr^aiur* in c^rtsih 
-lz~s.s jr..: » w a; «s ti*:-:^r^ wnci can car^d for m tr.e region 

... d: 1 1 ic_l* ; . Tr.ii mcl-d^s iisi-*c n_nc*>cs of uruan 

: - : cr.r. „ *■ a; ri in 1 1 a* j r^acily in*o rural az+as, 

ar.j M.-.t-r ^v^ricji j.riiwr.»Ti ana o*:.#*r r^i^g^s n«**amg 
r*--v* lt-r*-r.* j^vjj t^r ^oiiMcal wr s*c*rity r*?a:aons. Gur 
iri.-i.r.j ^riofi'ifi jf* 1 r*»spon.si *o * r.* special claims of 
r»-: - r *la* i vri or ctr.#r ti*£ *o +t*+ United S f at#s* 

r ,t, lir.ii... u.-.:c;. * r.^j^ '. j*z so> f i>s uk^ i * nor* difficult 
r « : j rr-t - r u r • .' v5 local ly . 



Ai*.\ -jr. r r.«* n-rx*r u«f r.^w r^fcg*»*»s arriving in first asylun 
^,-r,*rir. .,t ~>o- f ' r.**as* hs\v is down froo tr** p*afcs of pas? 
/-afj, •■r.^rf* c.jr.Mn-*» 'a l>#> sobj^ I9; # 000 cqrr>htly in first 
a^yUsi r^f-g** cdcps. <?nis fsgur* ad>s mot include an 
addi*i_.r.al :iO,G0D KKw«»f in ^ord^r *rica^pn*hts along th> 
Tr.a i /Karpicr>a front-ier.) D>«*p r*fihic and national dxfr>r«*nc«s 
an. 3 ar.» i^a*r;i^i iriaii*- r^s** * l>p>h* in nearby countries always 
djfrjcil* and in inos> cas>s inpdssibi*. Consequently, Hii* 
c.)-r;>ri*»i taring ♦■♦•nvordry r*»fug*e bur cios* fri#huiii and 
alli»»c remain uhd«»r h*avy domestic political pr^ssur* '*6 

nztK^ii 61 r*fug**s in 'h^ir territory. In* proposed 
*d!r.i£3(oti* ceiling of 50,000 thus responds to urgent foreign 
f-ilioj. arid ii*ra-*gic factors, as w*il as cohsid^rat- ions of 
c^ir.jWIinj t\ jlr.iih i f ar i ah concer n. 

?f> i'uah f rii»fi of *h~+ Association of Sou' h*ast Asian Nations 
iA^KANl hav* t>^n oh 'h** front lin^s of this r*fug** *»*rg*ncy 
«ino* beginning. Tor 'h^ra i* r^pr^s^n^s ih+ direct 
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- t-iLl^ j.L^^r.. ► '-i ^ti-iSiw*; 53dr#£«iv? policies cy tt« 

u.^crm^ 'u.^:i *r>ir u.n people and *ow*rds th* 
r.r-: j:.w^c;n9 s*a*es or Ka*p-c:;ea ana Laos: For domestic as well 
-•rV-ji-* ^a-vU » AitAN r ies uvr a Vi'al interest 

_r .i^'i.v ~rir.jinl *r;;j [.r^tiii ro a r.-can#> conclusion. 

r»*c»»r.' di i <*,ns :n H^r.^l-l- confirmed tt.at *nis goal 

::, : r. a\:Cwtd .^r, » polsci«*ii '."v* ctr.^r. sailor c^sef tletent 

. -:; r f jj-inj :i.ojc;;:r l «'> r*»t-9e«»3 # and wi*e tK* 
s tr.s» serial Xy ri5r ( jj^^a ooj*-cMVfs of SKBCH. *> ?.ope tnat 

- ; »• ; mV,m~i\ ; "r»-r*j r>». rivals aria trie coc&ined effort of 

» : •* -.: . ^ r. r r ; - i . * i • r> d[f j, *r> res>r*leaen> countries, arid t5e 
..'..-.v? - i . ; r*-_.. I* i K a cori* ir^-ed red..cM6h of ?h> r^figee 
i^.: .IjM. r, i:. icr, * i 1 1 it- possible +6 look *o the hex?: two 

,r ; jr. ^ * : t \ r. j 1 L" £ * hi l r. i s * v> / i c p r o«gr an - 

-r.Jir. } a r^c^n* Pr*-sid«*nM.ii directive, rj # e Sra** and 
ic* 1 ^j-jr^r^r.^ r,*v> r#»ajn*'»i j j r n* on r**vi&*a 
j..^** ir.*-j t^r rrf-jei* proc*.;sing wmcr. sp*»li out. in detail the 
;.,af j .-'rruMc. jnj c j f r-.j u r i #*s of vinous groups wi*h an 
.iji'^r^n* cIji.t. r o t»-i -i***"-.. Iiriir.i ^rat i on and 

Nu* .rahijMjn o*'rvic (i:^) uftiCi*rs will conMnu^ 
r t» « p» j r» i L 1 tor r,jKin<j individual ca**-uy ~ca** determinations 
f r j.;,. a«:r.i ion.i j L** *r.*» derailed information in *he 
)*i Kii.!**- .Utild r.oik#* it puSSiLle * o #*valua»#» r*fu*j«»e claims 
j P< ■( f* o fi 4.; i ..>*•* ft* Ld^i^. 

; h • : f» C : r r * h«* ^u^at njr.t/+»r of Indochm^s^ r^fug^^a 

f-ri^^cirtj M> f^fiire 5*»f f eir.b#r 30 u p?;ttmjit^d ar J7,b00i 

^, r ;fK) M,jh ►he c4,ooo ceiling fur rs i^eJ. Ano^n^r 
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r.u.r-..- ai.:.r...r-o :%s Jjcxdj tnis j*ar will in 
■*5 ;r ^r* ro-v *w a, _ c r. cia-is*;: of «r..* *r,3 uf 
5 iill ~*h*~+i U.S. -ha*r me FY 1*6* ceilicg. 

rr- ri'-'i-^-^J Xsia c^iliri^ for * ri* ooftin^ y*ar **ii*5 

JJ: — r '* * r.r*-«- tfojfsris jif^-c'-i-j si'-af ibhs bt particular 

r>ti- >Ijr^^ ?rojra- (CO?) * r Jo-V- i natr* 

;.:.? iij ^i'j^lis.^j l/ d$r**n*-n(* be*w**n *r** a^HCS find 
*;> ;ir»ri^,»« 4-'r.or it faUcrfir.g O-n* Dost refugee 
c r,;r-r^r.>- jr. . T -Iy # 1*7*, »o provia* * ii;r, !*-^al ai**ra??iv* 
► j^.-aliikj risks of z+tu:>~* fli^fct Ly . There *as 4 

^ ; jhif ic»r.* ♦•ii-Ju-iori of f 1,1s f»r^£r*ai in 19*2; or inking *r*e 
n.,x«»rs a mor* r My u«»p*r*-r** rat* tor * r,* j.s. of cio*e to 
iwOO ff»r.~cr.j. (kzjyj** *r.* n-r^t d^par* for other 

c^n'riM., 7r.**r* ir<» indications that Vietnamese who ifiiy E*e 
cor*£io>r v/i-3 ili^-il fiigr.* ar* a* last f*9*.difcg OSP 4* 1 

viaLlf al*«*rr.ar 1 v*. A signi t \c&nt portion m the pt 
n-.rL^r- fur us' a*u win o«» uMitzea for wop ca*«i. 

Ar*r* g C: t Idr^n from 7ie»nain 

Ar m> CCf;;iii * * Knows, w> have carried bj^ objective of 
*!> Afrasian legislation in * r> case of Vienna* through the 
>rd»-rly oej^r ♦ are Program, refuj*^ nurni>era as 

-•»c*»co4r /. Vi **hatte*e-Ainer ican children are of ^.specially 
c- r\>**\ I iri<j c^ficerh +0 nan/ Americans, and we wan* to Le certain 
•"►.J* ade^ua** nur.i»*»r.s ar* available to adaj* 1 all iflch cases. 
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7r> E-£i*r of 7&vrZ*i>i*rix *ami*t+c far> mcl-aing 

izx + zi^+r r «-^3* is ov*r p^r^ons. L.iw*r5 ^vr 

in jr ^5^2 in r ^c**n f scnn.s; *ns a growing pccpottion are 
ajr:i« , » , -u a^ ;*»:-5^s. 

* ^r>**^vi»von Casp * r i Ion*" r 5 

r.avv long rii> ^I^ar c-r special concern for tnos«» 
;r;*»r.air*3* # ciahy of *■:>» associated wi^n o-r past pro^raas in 
vi^'-hi", ir.J r.i'.> i,«*«-n r>U as political prisoners in 55-cal t-«*d 
•r^-^u-.c** ion ci~ps # * a ^w^r 4 *-jcisn for concehtra* ion caiops. 
P.Jkr.f iJc'r. | tu^r^rj r.av** i,eeh £ihc* 1975 under conditions 

v-t «»ev*-r<» j.r;»«Mori arid hardship. Sose have, t/eeh released for 
"r^-ej-ci* ; r. in plac«" # w ailo**d *o retura to *r^ir ha»es L>** 
^•■111 deprived of »heir civ 1 and political ri-nts. We have. 
j-**.3 *r.* UUV.CS. and ►n* ICRC *o in'^rven* oh u+u+lt of «-hese 
prisor.^r*, p o s*e* iff.prov^s#n f - in f r.eir conditions of detention 
ar,-J ••o a» *o arrange for *"n*ir release. ?r.*re can oe no 

^jes* ion of o^r obligation *o consider such forser detainees 
t.-r jjr;u-un -iw**r our programs. Many, pro^aoly aoi' # are 
Ime-V »o Qualify -r.d*r our nignes* i'ioriMes. 

4 

R^,.poh.ii h j ••v; r *»coKun^ada f ions of ►M* Conuai**e* # hav* 
r*Trj» h^n^d and *x**nded * 'he Engiish~as-a-s*cond language and 
cjl*-r^l *iti*ri»aMoa lESL/Cuj fto-jrams in » Refugee 
Pr^o^^i nj i>n*era (llpc*s) # wiMi close *o §0% of woriting»age 
Ir.J »>L*f. i n*,** r^fag^S new receiving *his * raining befor* *hey 
*n*#r U.S., many of » h#»m for a full six months. 
Pr^lirr.wuvuy r*sjl*s of independent e^udi^s confirm vai*e of 
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szcr: r.vr^ii lang.a^e jr.J c^l^ti* ..'-dies in preparing 
f**!^^^*-- :or i»i: f fy r o r re Cmted S*a»"e.s,, *e r-a also 

lafU-ag*- «*rai~3iEg programs for Ethiopian ref-g**s 
i h J tr^ Sirica: 

I r. Cou. i^r^M ■ r, • i r * wVh>*-r for 3 i £>ase Cos*' tol of tti* 
?-olic r>ii«r. Service 5* ha ->> ta*>h a series of actions to 
i: - u ;> * r > ;>jxcil scr^eni ng and r rea^-Eeii* of refugees before 
'-nr ^jr'-re tor r r.»- U.S., with strengthened follow-up 
r«»-^-r-»- f where n^^j, t ; y p-oiic r.^iT. officials in 'he U.s; 
I.T^rjv^i -^d:cal facilities are planned for the RPv's to be 
:r . ; ; . r. ro-3:. ccn*r L>~rions from the Japanese 

. .vrrr.^r.* ani private screes, in addition to the ijnprbvei&eht 
in ryal': f.-.r ret .gees 'ha* ►his will make possible, it lb 

-> Jf »n4* *-e cos*" ~ of t reading medical prooieES abroad are 
Z i jr; ti i Can* i * t^low r r.e cos's of comparable frea^iaent in the 



r, i r> jnd £a^**fh Europe 



Tr.e y^ar Us Leeh" mar**>r oy a connn^d decline in 'he 

n.r.Lei ut refits permi"ed to leave the Soviet- union, and 
o.r.'irueJ ^.Nr/ial but reia'ively s-iBte numbers ot Pol« 
-r »J j»:>t ;.js^rn E-ro'peans in 'emporafy r*fug* m Western 
L - r ..... >.>al n-r.bei uf Jewish refugees corning 'O 'he U.S. 

tr-.ff- >vi^ Jnion fell below 1,000 'his y**r tor 'he first 
M;v .. ir , k> . /*«i„n jraMon Leg an 'b be pefffi^ed m 'he early 
r »:.) ; ..; ^.line has Leen accompanied E>y pu&lic campaigns 

in L'^H .W>.jirr3 'i.a' all ^uvi^ J^t wishing to depar' 

Kave i.ne a claim t^^^d by concerned expet's in our o*n 

i-.,-ri»fy -hi I^W. h -fiber of Armenians coming 'o 'he U.S. 
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from *he 'J.S.S.S. coritiriu«*<] a> the level of lasr 

y*»ar, alio a historic lew since this program began. 

Tr.«* majjri*y of »-he refugee numbers for this region, 
accordingly, ar* being u*iiiz*»d for Poles and other Eastern 
Europeans. Sos* such refugees oanage to make their way to 
A-s*ri-, *ne F«*/i^raX RepuDlic of Germany^ and other Western 
Euro£*an nations; wsere tney are able to apply for permanent 
r ler-^n*" elsewhere. The largest single group are poles who 
*i*f* already in Wes'^rn Europe when martial law was declared in 
*r>:r couhrry a* *fie end of 1981* There are few signs of Poles 

r^'^riunj hor.^ tallowing *he announced "suspension* of martial 
law in July, l$ai 0 and many Poles outside their country 
conMn-e •■o opportunities for permanent refuge in the 

*v s * . 

In *r.*» pas*- year, some 500 former political detainees in 
Poland, mostly solidarity activists who have been released from 
prison, w*»re permi^ed to *ravel to the o.S. with their 
families. The former prisoners make initial application at 
American pbs's in Poland and ar* assisted in further processing 
and travel »-o ^> U.S. 5y the intergovernmental Committee for 
nigra* ibh ilCMJ. a comparable number of ex-detainees have been 
accepted by b'her countries. 

Th^re con>ihues »b be a substantial flow of refugees from 
o*h>r Eastern European countries, many of whom can be expected 
*o com* +o »h> u.s. Since the Second World War Eastern 
European refugees ha looked to bur country as a safe haven 
from r he communis*' regimes of '-heir homelands. Many continue 
+o do so. 
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L,d»~in Am»'t tea <*n«J ' Ik' Car ibbean 



Although *here are substantial numbers of refugees and 
persons displaced by fighting and civil strife in Central 
America; Mip ■'radiMon of asylum in neighboring count ries 
remains wpII established. Our programs arp designed to pneourage 
and support that tradition. Thp proposed ceiling of 1,000 will 
enable us +o reiipvp situations of sppcial concern by admitting 
to thp D.s. f offfipr arid current political prisonprs, immediate 
relaMves of refugees already in tfte United States, and persons 
with especially compelling heeds. Our admissions Will include a 
limited numbpr of Salvadorans among those granted amnesty By f.he 
Government of El Salvador and their families, up to 2CO persons 
in all. We cont i nup to provide ma jot support to UNHCR and othe* 
1 nter na* iona 1 assistance programs thtojyhbut the regibfu 

N e ar Kas* and SouMi A3ia 

Thp proposed admissions ceiling of 6,000 will make it possible 
*o admi* selected cases out of the many refugees who have 
received temporary refuge within this area. By fat the largest 
numbpr ar* Afghans who have left their country sin** the Soviet 
invasion in late 1979: some 2.9 million now in Pakistan, a 
sizeable number in Iran, and smaller totals it* other countries 
including «-he U.S. — in total well ovpr three mi Uiort. The 
gr*»a> majority are tribal people who look forward to the 
possibility of r pluming to Afghanistan and for whom temporary 
resettlement is the preferred solution. As is the case in other 
regions, the primary U.s: response lias been & major commitment to 
supporting the international relief programs established to care 
for *-he refugees within the area. Zh Pakistan tli*se programs 
include self-sufficiency projects aimed at enabling r*fc*f»ea to 
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con* r *o *h»»ir uwn iiuppurt in their situations of 

temporary exile. The U.S. admissions program for Afghans is 
carried out on an individual basis and applies primarily to 
those with close family or oMflit tips to the U.S. 

Jur.n9 f he past year we have also implemented an admissions 
i- rogram for Iranians forced to leave their country following 
the overthrow of the Shah and the rise to power of the 
Aya^otlah Khomeini. Based on our experience in 1903, we 3?e 
expending our admissions program in 1984 to Iranian refugees 
beside Mjeir country, but no* permanently settle^, even if 
they do hot have relatives or other ties to the U.S. There has 
b*>»h special concern about such groups as the Baha'i, 
Christians* Jews, and others rihgled but for discrimination by 
the current regime. Our admissions program will continue to 
offer a safe alternative for these arid other victims of 
oppression. 

Dom e stic Consid e rations 

As reported to t^e Committee in the mid-year consultations 
and in our testimony on the reauthorization of the Refugee Act 
of 19bU, we have tak P n a series ol actions aimed at improving 
the integration of refugees into our communities and cities. 
We are mir.dful that in bringing refugees to the U.S. we are, in 
effect, admitting future new Americans. Our goal has been a 
program that assures that all refugees coming to our country 
are given a positive start on the: path to self-support through 
employment as productive members of our society. The history 
of our programs shows this has been the case in the past, with 
many of yesterday's refugees and their children becoming 
leaders in our society today. We want to be* sure our programs 
continue to serve that objective. 
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rtV have ounMnn^d nur expanded program of working with the 
private voluntary agencies *Q assure that refugees receive the 
fat I ran^je of assurance specified in our cooperative 
a jreeften*";*. The voluntary agencies have a long record of 
K»* l{if ffij r»»fa9»*ps, in *h\s country and abroad* for which they 
pieri* full rpcog hi* ion. At the same time we believe that they 
jriU ^ have Bphefii-ed from ►he monitoring of their operations 
♦■La* is now in effect oh a continuing basis. There have been 
naha'jenieh*- reforms ps>af>Iish seif-monUor ing by voluntary 
a-jehcies, 'o strengthens contact.* h<»tween local affiliates and 
welfare offices, to insure a minimum of ninety days active 
ii!;bii>*ance »-o each refugee, and to provide special attention to 
v: ; .iidr»»n who may be vulnerable to placement breakdowns, alt 
serving 'he overall goal of assisting the refugees and their 
families in moving towards productive self-sufficiency; 

in cooperation with the Department of Health arid Human 
Sprvices, we are ►aking advantage of the lower rate of refugee 
arrivals in 1963 and 1994 to bring about constructive changes 
ir a program that grew rapidly in previous years, to some 
ex'en* s^re^ching the capabilities of all concerned; There is 
now in place a network of national * state, local, governmental 
and private cooperation capable of assisting refugees already 
here and meeting *>he needs of the future. We believe the 
r^cepMon and placen^ent program is working well arid that 
further improvement can i>e expected in line with 
recomnenda*" ions, of the Refugee Assistance amendments of 1982 
and *-he revise provisions of the cooperative agreements that 
have b*»*»n presen^d *"0 this Committee* 
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Cone |u ni on 



odz refugee programs are an essential part o£ our foreign 
policy and eon* 1 nu»» a ^vneroas and human** American tradition. 

a&niitsiuiij proposals outlined above wtli enable us to 
joriMniie ♦ o do our fair share while helping sustain the far 
jf^a^er numbers of refugees being assisted overseas: We hop** 



♦hey will have your bjppbrt. 

Senator Simpson; Now, Ambassador Douglas, please. 

STATEMENT 0F IW)N. II. EUGENE DOUGLAS 

Ambassador Douglas. Thank you^Mr .Chwrman. 

1 ant pleased to be with you again this morning. This is my 
second annual consultation. I think it may be a record of surviv* 
ability for U,S^Owrtihator, 

Senator Simpson. A record? 

Ambassador Douglas. We make lots of records, but this is one of 
the more benign ones,_I_ think. 

I want to echo the theme that has Jbecome very popular, and very 
safes and that is to praise the consultation process and the vitality 
of interest of the members of this subcommittee: 

Of all the things that I will take away from this experience in 
Washington, I think the consultation process may certainly be one 
of the more vjvid 

The usefulness of it in exchanging views has smother aspect as 
well, and that is the ability, to represent Use views of the Congress 
when we move overseas and around the country. Despite all of the 
difficulty and work that we put into to malrihftthe consultations 
function as well as they do, I think is a very great positive element 
in the whole p^ess of the way the Americans manage their refu- 
gee program. _ - : 

So, for^wha* it is worth thia morning, the consultation process 
does seem to us to be working. It does seem to have a yery^qaUvf 
effict on our ability to manage ari d to hold the national program 
and its international aspects on an even fceei. 

I have a prepared statement which we have submitted to the 
subcommittee, _aiidJfyou lave no objection, I would like to have it 
included in the recordand make a few additional comments. 

Senator Simian. Withdi^ 

Ambassador Doucuts Senator Hatfield brought up a point this 
morning that I think is worthwhile to take a fwjmnutes and dis- 
cuss. He spoke about the reductions in j-efugee ceilings that had 
been made over the last 2 years, and he gave his opinion, and a 
very informed opinion, ofi the acceptability from an Asian view- 
point, particularly an #3I^N viewpoint of the 50,0® tmmbers 
that the administration is recommending for Southeast Ask. 
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Senator Hatfield's comments raised a question, of whether the 
perception of what the administration s refugee team is pursuing is 
Urt ^^w^A" A^e public and oh the Hill as it seems to be within 
the administration itself. 

As we havr Jook^aLthe^wb^^^ 
have, surveyed the populations and their resources^ that are dedi- 
cated to relieving humanitarian pressures in refugee situations, we 
have held several things in our mi rid, and I think they are worth- 
while to list them and to make a Few comments about them. 

O we have been far more interested in forming the iiiterna- 
tional response and the domestic response than just coping with it 
We found that the numbers in 1980 and 198J_were_so > sudden i and 
so large that it was more a problem of coping than it was trying to 
form either the mechanics of the international response, or to fine 
tune the way were able to deal with Utefe at home. 

Both the House and the Senate committees have Been most 
persistent in keeping bur attention focused on th_e_ne<^ to form bur 
responses rather than to just cope on an ad hoc basis: When we 
look at Southeast Asia, particularly Southeast Asia, the adminis- 
tration's team is jmpressed by the need for a clear vision, certainly 
for compassion and a humane vision, but, above all else, for a sense 
of realism and balance and what we are going to be able to achieve 
over H-K to i year period: 

We have learned that there is a certain lag time, or lag period 
between starting a new policy direction and seeing it's influence in 
the .field itself. It has been our view thmt apart From what bur own 
abi 1 i ty tb_ accept ^ aild re^t U e &ut heast _Asian_refugees _ma£be L that 
we have found it to be important to bear in mind what the rest of 
th? world was likely going to be willing to do. 

If we were to continue a high, high level of refugee resettlement, 
and speak of continuing that for ah indefinite future, it's our view 
that the bthej^ m^br r^Ulement^ France, Aus- 

tralia chief among them, might lose a certain amount of its enthu- 
siasm ahd_ optimism to continue to maintain its_curreht_rate|^f re^ 
settlement, which are, given the size of their population, very re- 
spectable. 

We have worked quite persistently to continue improvements in 
the international management of the refugee situation hot just to 
save roojiey, but to make stire that the moneys and the l^tisonnel 
that were going to be available would be directed at those essential 
Lifesayihg prot^ioh _a_nd_ hum^ activities that 

must come in advance of any resettlement. 

We have further been most mindful to encourage a new way of 
looking at refugee self-sufficiency for those mass populations who 
are going to be long stayers in a country of first asylum. 
__)Jw_we_ha*e Chief in bur minds the large population in the 
Sudan and in Pakistan. 

And fihally,__we have tr of the domestic 

consequences of these international^ activities. 

The sense that Senator Hatfield expressed that . OT^OOO was 
almost an irreducible minimum seems to assume that our 56,606 
will hot be matched by 10,006 or 12.000 from Australia and other 
thousands from Canada and J^rance. If you were to add the interns* 
tional response in this coming year, it will likely be equal to ours. 
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if not greater And ? think Assistant Secretary Purcell would be 
better able to give exact figures if those are of interest to the com- 
mittee. 

We feel that the 50,000 number is t good one. We feel that it is 
an achievable one for domestic resettlement. We feel that it is an 
acceptable one for the country's ^pT firet asylum in Southe^t Asia. 

When the Senator spoke, as others have,Jx>th in the press arid 
elsewhere in hearings on the House of Repr^ritatives of those ac- 
tually admitted to the United States this year I think it js jmpor- 
tant to repeat that there are 15,000 or more other refugees who 
have been interviewed, aad approved by the Immigration Service, 
who are undergoing English language training, heakh improve- 
ment, and cultural orientation in refugee processing centers in 
Southeast Asia; 

The number that are actually admitted to the United States 
seems i to be less the focus of conoern^of the Thai Government than 
how many are approved and how many leave Thailand; whether 
they go to refugee processing centers, or go directly into the United 
States is, | think, a s^ndary matter. 

While the situation in the refugee world certainly looks grim at 
times^I think Tor Southeast Asia the administration's team is more 
optimistic how that we have time_to^^ ori- 
ented response, after the meeting which the United States held 
with Canada and Japan and the United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees and Australia in the Pacific this past summer. 

I think for the first time that watershed meeting reached^ a 
common assessment of the ramp populations in Southeast Asia, 
what we expected from flows, barring any other new disaster in 
that troubled region, and had l__a clear and ^nfident as^ment 
among ourselves that our chief allies and the High Commission 
were tracking along a common course of trying to provide a re- 
sponse without providing a flippant encouragement for people to 
leave. 

There will always be a serious enough heed for persons to seek 
the status of refugee. .But we wanted to make _^rt^n that we had 
done all that we could not to encourage those whose motivation 
might be less than life threatening to depart the region. 

Since we will be discussing in J^ater detail with Mr. Pure^ll and 
Mr. Hawkes and the Commissioner of the INS, I would like to close 
my testimony and these initial comments with a note of apprecia- 
tion, hot just to the members of the rommittee, but to the staff of 
the committee who have worked so hard on their own to keep us 
informed of the desires of the members, and to relay to the mem- 
bers the thoughts and programs that we have before us during the 
year. 

Thank ydu, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simpson. Thank you very much, Ambassador. 
[The material referred to follows:] 
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Pkeparid Statetctt of Hon. H, Eugene Douglas 



Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I am pleased to 
be ti.'ie today to disrusi with you the Administration's 
proposals for refugee admissions into the United States for the 
coming tiscal year. Along with that discussion* I would like 
to share with you some further philosophical observations 
con r » , rnincj America's role in relation *o the worldwide problem 
o£ refugees.' 

Th i s is my secc :.d opport uni ty to f ornal ly consult w i th the 
Conor ess oh the annual refugee admissions to bur country. As I 
observed I.jst year, the position of the U.S. Coordinator for 
Kefucjee Alia it is a! fords the incumbent one of the more 
exceptional platforms for observing a broad range of 
international, as well a* domestic, political developments. In 
a sense* the issue of refugees is a concentrating prisin of the 
events of OUr time* 

T~*lay my colleagues in the Administration will bfc 
explaining in full detail the Executive Branch's vi«?w? ./n bur 
request for the FY *84 admissions ceiling of seventy-two 
thousand ( 72. 0C0) refugees. I will go no further than the 
observation that we feel that the recommended ceilmg meets 
humanitarian needs* protects the principle of first asylum* and 
is consistent with our domestic and international concerns*. I 
need not remind this body that the task of balancing the 
foreign and domestic policy factors has become increasingly 
more difficult in recent years as refugee admissions have 
merged with other migration concerns to heighten public 
awareness regarding the local impact of absorbing large numbers 
Of foreigners . 
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Last year in an article published in the fall Strategic 
Review , I wrcte that; "It is safe to predict that in the year 
2000 human pressures on national borders, group demands for 
refugee status and resettlement, and individual appeals for 
asylum will *till rank as major issues of domestic and 
international politics." Uoting the exceptional complexity of 
migration issues, I suggested that we are likely to see the 
sovereign control of borders, like the management of modern 
economies, becoming more and more a matter of consultation (if 
net confrontation) and negotiation between nations. 

During the past year, my office has directed considerable 
attention to the resolution or improvement of international 
conditions that directly affect bur domestic resettlement 
situation in the United States. 

In my view, many of the problems we experience in 
resettling refugees in America can be managed more effectively 
by first ensuring that we have taken all reasonable, possible 
actions to stabilize refugee populations worldwide. 

In order to do this we are carrying forward onto our FY '84 
aaenda the following crucial tasks: (1) emphasize 
repatriation; (2) broaden t^e international participation in 
the planning and implementation of refugee self-sufficiency 
support activities* particularly in Africa; (3) maintain a 
strong commitnent among all the major donor countries who 
resettle refugees; and (4) continue improving the health, basic 
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English language <ih<I wbrK orientation programs for refugees 
before they *rr*ve in the United States. Every item on this 
list is important and will be difficult to achieve, but the 
ratter of repatriation deserves special comment. 

The United States is by far the most generous country in 
the world in accepting and helping refugees. At tiaes, we may 
even be generous to a fault. For years we Have accepted for 
permanent resettlement more refugees than all other countries 
of the world combined. We also accept hundreds of thousands of 
legal immigrants every year and an even greater number of 
illegal aliens Whom we make no serious or concerted effort to 
apprehend and expel once they have dispersed across the 
country. The United States also provides more assistance than 
any other country to the United Nations, Red Cross, and other 
agencies helping refugees. We should continue to be generous. 
But there are limits. 

Over the pist eight years, the world has experienced 
successive refugee crisis irt the Far East, South Asia, and 
Africa where voluntary and safe repatriation has been difficult 
at Dest when i,*t altogether impossible. We should bear in mind 
that the Marxist and Soviet inclined governments in Indochina, 
Afghanistan. E*a Ethiopia have been quite content to see masse* 
of their own people flee to become a burden on neighboring 
states. Oar task is to see that this historically veiy brief 
hiatus in refugee repatriation does hot become a new and very 
dangerous permanent state of affairs. 
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As an initiative ot the Coordinator's office^ the first 
ministerial level meeting of the Consultative Group on refugees 
— Australia, Canada, Japan, the United States, and the UN High 
Commission for Refugees < UNHCF ) — took place in August. The 
important i ssue of voluntary repatriation recurred several 
times during the talks. The unhcr was strongly urged to press 
vigorously to continue its program in the Horn of Africa and to 
reopen the voluntary repatriation program in Laos which was 
suspended earlier this year. With regard to Vietnam, while ho 
one projected quick positive repatriation developments except 
for a limited number of Humanitarian cases, it was recognized 
by all as important to engage the Vietnamese authorities in a 
continuing dialogue looking to the future. 

Voluntary repatriation, even under UNHCR auspices, can be a 
sourct- of anxiety for the refugees themselves. We must be 
reasonable and compassionate in the selection and 
implementation of repatriation programs. But repatriation must 
be rehabilitated as a moral and practically viable option in 
the worldwide refugee picture, even though it will face us all 
with difficulty at times even tragic^ choices. Yet unless we 
wish to see even larger resettlement flows or press countries 
of first asylum to the breaking point; we have few other 
options. One can only view with great disappointment the 
failure of the community of free nations to come to grips with 
the root causes of refugees. 

A final note on the Consultative Croup meeting. In light 
of the improved situation in Southeast Asia, the United States. 
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Australia. aoJ Canada agreed to maintain significant 
resettlement efforts for the next eighteen months. For their 
pact, Japan agreed to maintain current high levels of financial 
contributions to relief activities in the region and to 
actively consider raising its admissions* ceilings from 3,000 to 
5,000, 

Cn another o$ th* FY '84 agenda topics, we have 
significantly Ufcffroved. with the help ot a $4.3 million 
donation fry the^Japanese* the Bataan processing center in the 
Philippines for U.S.-bounc refugees* The improvements in 
refugee health, English language, and work Orientation 
abilities that we expect from this project, will do much to 
lower stateside medical colts for refugees and prepare them 
sooner to accept entry level employment in their resettled 
commuhi tes. 



ft major refinement by the Administration of the refugee 
program was made this year when INS issued a hew set of refugee 
processing guidelines intended to improve the processing of 
refugees to the U.S. and to minimize arbitrariness in that 
process. These guidelines became effective in August 1983, but 
their major impact will occur in FY * 84, 



In the cosing year, we anticipate a further expansion in 
the Orderly Departure Program (ODP) from Vietnam* 

In addition to offering an alternative to the dangerous 
boat rcute, this program is the major vehicle by which we wilt 
bring out the remainder of the Amerasian cridren in Vietnam, 
Last year, we were able to bring out approximately 500 of these 
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chi ldr *rr. through obi ■ . Next year, we hope to substantially 
incro.K><« thst number. The release of these children froti 
Vietnam is net only one of my priorities, but implements the 
ilecx!%i<:n of the Congress to extend a compassionate and generous 
hand to these children- 
Net only- Amerasiah children, but all refugee children — 
who are particularly vulnerable as refugees are a special 
concern of my office* This jpast year, we have Worked with the 
INS to review U.S. policy towards unaccompanied minor children 
in the refugee camps in Southeast Asia. We have &ow issi*f>d new 
processing guidelines to the field which we hope will resolve 
the backlog of this caseload. 

% 

Many of the preblefi* we have been working on this year 

involved not only complex negotiations internationally, but 

« 

extensive interaction between the various CS. Government 
agencies involved in administering the refugee program* As a 

fw-r-Jfii tor planning arid interagency cooperation* the President 
has established a Senior Interagency Group/Refugee Policy, 
which I chair- This group includes representative* of every 
U.S. Government Cabinet department and agency involved in 

refugee aft^irsi 

While international refugee questions management and 
financial accountability of the international organizations* 
alternatives to resettlement* improving the OOP program* 
issuing hew worldwide processing guidelin**, and improving the 
preparation of U.S. -bound refucees — have occupied much of my 
attention this past year, we have also been attentive to the 
domestic side of the U.S. refugee program. 
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Despite ail our efforts over the past year*, significant 
problems persist in the domestic refugee program. Refugee 
costs remain high, as reflected by welfare dependency rates. 
The re tat lonship and di vis ion-of- labor among the Federal 
Govoryment. state governments, volittir/ resettlement agencies, 
and sponsors remains imperfectly defined. In the absence of a 
broadly accepted revitalised sens* of sponsorship, the refug#ei 
are moving more and more into the orbit of entitlement programs 
under state management, to us. this represents a regression in 
the traditional idea of refugee sponsorship which is 
unacceptable to this Administration *and to most of the American 
people as well. We are committed tc ^eterning the principal 
responsibility for the resettlement ok refugees to the private 
sector, albeit with adequate Federal assistance in the early 
stages. Having recognized the difficult situation we are still 
facing. 1 hasten to add that I am not despondent about 
improvements . Quite the opposite. 

An important Administrat ion proposal for FY '«4 is the 
consolidated or per capita grant program. We believe that per 
capita grants will provide states with tuch needed flexibility 
in their approaches to helping refugees obtain self-sufficiency 
and make them more accountable for the successes or failures of 
their management. It is the states and counties that can best 
cake decisions about the most appropriate mix of cash support 
and social services in their area, the status quo heeds 
improvement and the best improvements come fro»o the local level 
— not from Washington. 
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The cbrisol i da tin! 'jratil was never intended and is not now 
structured — to cut the total amount of Federal funds 
available to the states and localities, or to drastically 
deviate from the current allocation pattern among states. No 
aspect of the per capita grant program limits currently 
established Federal respohsit lity for refugees* The 
initiative is intended as a first step toward local solutions 
to the welfare dependency problem. 

Congress is currently debating its initiative to bar- 
refugee access from public cash assistance for the first 90 
days they are in the country. I believe that this debate 
represents national frustration over various aspects of refugee 
sponsorship. Though the Administration has several problems 
with the proposed legislation, I agree with the underlying 
premise that traditional sponsorship and other private 
initiatives oust be revived. In any case, the Administration 
is committed to working with resettlement agencies and the 
pritat* sector to broaden the base for private <-itiatives and 
support. By this statement I do not mean that the private 
sector must necessarily match or exceed the Federal 
contribution dollar for dollar, but that individual, community, 
and church sponsors must be returned to the program in a 
peirsbr.il and caring role for refugee individuals and families 
until they are able to support themselves. 

The Administration's refugee team will continue to explore 
alternative programs for the delivery of services tc refugees 
other than through the current Federal and state welfare 
network- 
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The problem wit), delivering refugee services through 
Federal welfare programs, such as Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children, is that entitlement programs, which are not 
geared toward refugee self-sufficiency, take precedence over 
Refugee Act mandates- As a result, some of the major 
incentives envisioned in the Act to support early independence 
ar.d self-sufficiency among refugees have been blunted. Wie will 
be taking a hard lock at the delivery of these services through 
entitlements in the coning yeari to see if there is not a more 
efficient and effective means to let the Federal dollars do the 
job they are intended for — namely* promoting the earliest 
self-sufficiency. Often refugees co not find ^obs as quickly 
as they otherwise sight because of the disincentives built into 
the entitlement system which compete with the entry level job 
market. But another reason is a lack of imaginative planning 
and a surprisingly widespt^^d failure to emphasize our 
partnership with those who create jobs in this country — the 
private sector . 

During this cciSlng year. I intend to lead bur efforts to 
better involve local business leaders in helping to resolve 
particular employment difficulties for refugees. We have had 
encouraging although early results this year from a small pilot 
program directed at jobs for Hmong refugees* In talking with 
various community business leaders throughout the U.S. in the 
past year, I find there is a tremenCous resevoir ot good will 
towards refugees that has yet to b«? mobilized. We will also 
continue to encourage self-help initiatives by refugee 
community organizations specifically aimed at refugee small 
business development » 
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We are also looking at the benefits of follow-up English 
language trailing tc refugees after they are working in crder 
to stabilize job security and support upward mobility. 

St the core of ii the options ~e will look at is the 
cccir.c year is the building upon arid strengthening community 
resources that assist refugees, rather than continuing to rely 
or. Federal government programs originally designed for other 
needs. 

Private sector responsibility for refugees during the*? 
initial period in the U.S., volunteer sponsorship, refugee 
community self-help initiatives, and other options are not a 
panacea, but they are the building blocks which offer a base 
upon which to construct a sound , effective program. 

We do not intend to diminish the Federal role in refugee 
resettlement, but to revive the role of the private sector. 
The Federal Government is responsible for admitting refugees 
and for providing adequate support for resettlement. It is my 
strongly held view, howev#r, that refugee resettlement is a 
partnership among states, communities, resettlement agencies, 
churches, the business communi ty , the Federal Government, and 
the Congress, We must find a more effective balance among this 
partnership to achieve the improvements we all acknowledge are 
needed in our resettlement programs. I am confident that the 
resettlement partners will work together in the coming year to 
achieve the goals we have established. 
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Senator Sihi-son. Just a few questions: Mr^ Derwiroki, you note 
in your testimony that an improved international response in the 
last 2 gears^ hi^ L allowed the United States to substantially reduce 
the numbers of refugees we accept for resettlement. 

Could you elaborate just a m_inu_te_ on _the_dHai|s _of_jtot_imr 
proved response? Where have we seen the increased involvement 
here, if you could? 

Mf^ Dkkwinski. Ambassador Douglas ran give you more details. 
International owperation* particularly as regards the refugees in 
Asia, has been maintained efie^jvely'ln fact, Ambassador Douglas 
had u very progressive session, in duly in Hawaii with a number of 
major participants. 

Cooperation, especially in Afrits, in serving- as host for refugees 
has been most effective. The same holds true in Pakistan, as noted 
^\the_Mtpjrney t^nejraL_ 

These factors, in which the United States directly or indirectly 
has played a major role, permits substantially eased pressures for 
resettlement in the United States. The figure of 56,060— it's 72,000, 
w ith r>0 f 000 for Southeast Asia realistically reflects the anticipated 
refUKe^flow. 

If you took at the broad picture, I think it faMs in place in a 
rather clear arid workable fashion. 

Ambassador Oovgos: Semtfjr, I would say that in relative 
terms that the UJ5. resettlement program over the last 2 years has 
protwbljr ^ 

It is not our intention to brag about reductions. We have tried to 
s?t bur_ numbers based on our perception of th_e_ need ahd wba^we 
thought the United States could deal with. Canada and Australia 
have always done that as well. 

But we have increased the level of our communication and our 
coordination so that there ts a far tighter monitoring of the camp 
situation _ahd_the need for res^Uement places in any given period 
of time, so that^we have been able to bring our numbers down 
somew hat sharper than they did, although our numbers were abso- 
lutely veryrnuch higher than theirs were to start with. 

Senator Simpson. I think we would all agree that the reduction 
of .l_h? refuge M^latjon__in_te is encoura^rig, and I notice 
that you have seen a corresponding reduction in new refugee camp 
arrivals. 

Gould you-tcii us at what levels those trends must continue for 
the United States to conclude the Indochiriese refugee, program 
within the next few years, unless, of course, situations outside of 
our present observation would corSe up\ 

_ Amb^sador Douglas. Senator, I don't think any of us on the ad- 
ministration side are thinking in terms of concluding the Iridochi- 
he^» refugee program in tte 

f mean, that would implv that^there will be no refugee*. We 
expect there to be a flow of refugees from Southeast, A_sui_fo^ 
indefinite future, just as there is a flow of refugees from other 
Communist and Marxist states years and decades after the access 
to jibwer 

We are attempting, and not just th* United Slates, but the other 
major resettlement countries* and the High Qsmmissiqn as well, to 
bring the numbers in the camps down to a level where yon are 
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talking about flows in the 10,000, 13,(XK\ arid 20 r 000 range for the 
United States, and the f#,000, 6,000, and TjSQQSor the j>ther major 
resettlement .countries, iri fiscal years 198B, 1987; and beyond. 

0ur attempt here is to so improve the^ orderly departure and 
retard the boat departures, and work through the camp popula- 
tions ?hHe at the same ^time _enoouragi^Ah^ Umt^l Nations to 
work dilligently on voluntary repatriation programs for those per- 
sons who really do cot wish to resettle abroad and who have no 
1*4 j* te g. l }^h &* ?up&_ jg_sp^j£ ^_y~J™y ce^ld set evestually go 
home with some international monitoring. 

Among the countries where we see some hope for restarting a re- 
patriation program that ended only last May, would be in Laos. 
But were looking at a 2- to 3-year program so ihat the levels of 
n?^tteroent will come down into the area of, while hot comfort, at 
least not crisis. 

Senator Simpson. Well, I think that certainly I wouldn't want to 
Indicate that we frere jgoing to conclude. That may hot have been a 
fortuitous selection, but what I'm saying is working it down, cer- 
tainly there never will be a conclusion to refugee issues in the 
wLU country in the 

world, or most countries in the world, not every: 

But just getting it down to the handling of the appropriate levels 
where we do not have people retained in camps and so on, and that 
is targeted for somewhere perhaps in 1966, is it not? 
_ A^^a^dot IfcycLAS. Well, we certainly hope to have the camp 
populations Jn the major first asylum countries significantly re- 
duced, I'm reluctant to give ah absolute figure. But if there are fa- 
vorable conditions oil ^he fending^ in, we would hope that those 
camp populations would be halved by fiscal year 1986. 

%nato^SfM_f^N then I'll ask Senator Grass* 

ley if he may have some questions. 

_ It has been rioted that the VS. assistance to refugee programs in 
Africa has been cut because of new projects whjch are J>rombting 
self-sufficiency, and of course, that is a rather consistently low 
number. 

Could you just describe briefly those new projects* and you, Ed t 
or Gene, however you wish to address that. 
Mr. Dkrwinski. Jim Purceli. 



STATEMENT OF JAMES Pl'RCELI, 

Mr. PUrcell My name is James Purcfcll, I'm the Director of the 
B ireau for Refugee Programs in the I>ppartment of State. 

To say that our interest in Africa is declining I think would be 
erroneous. We are pursuing projects through the U.N. High Com- 
mission for refugees and other international and private voluntary 
organ mtuions in Africa, to pursue a diflerent tack than we have in 
the past few years. 

Rather ;han keeping refugees solely dependent on care and 
maintenance, ^we'fi^ Jqihg mpre fpr J-efl^ee ielPsufTiciehcy. We're 
trying to keep refugees in e condition wfiere Jjhey* re nortqtally de- 
pendent oh interruitkmal organizatkms for thesr subsistence, whet* 
they can contribute to their subsistence in away that will eventu- 
ally allow a return if political conditions permit. 
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- Several projects that we have uiuder way, I think, would show 
this policy. We h^ve, for instance, in the Sudan, a j>roj«*, southern 
Sudan I^ug^.^ sponsorship of one of 

the major religious voluntary organizations. 

This program is designed to _^p_yga^u.ref^ea in southern 
Sudan become agriculturally seif-sufficien^We^bo have in Sudan 
a project^ a vulnerable groups project under the auspices of Sudan 
Aid which will be coming into effect within the next few months 
unde r funding ; 

This program again is deigned to deal with vulnerable groups, 
to give L_thent some degree of ^lrstiniciency, to keep them off total 
international organization dependency. 

We have a project underway in Ruanda which will allow sheep- 
herders who have recently come over from Uganda ^o begin to ex- 
ercise their normal trade, again, trying to keep them ofT of total 
international care and maintenance. 

We have assistance, health projects in Somalia, other countries 
of Africa, whose major purpose is to allow refugees to assist this 
dj^n* of self-sufficiency. We have in the jiast funded L Jtfc»JLLN: 
High Commissioner's program inJtfrica at^he rate of 33 Vi Percent 

That's the highest U.S. contribution we make to any regional 
program. We will rontinue that in 1984. j¥e have teen working 
with the High Commission as have other major donors to indicate 
that we want a change in the program, and I think that policy is 
teingjs^ried out. We are _very supportive of Africa, and I think 
our programs and budgets reflect that interest, sir. 

Senator Simpson. Chuck, do yoti htve any questions you want to 
express? 

Senator Grassley. I recently returned from a_ tnp Jo_£fHfei 
wherejre^rts were ^ particular^ 
ty regaining the deterioration of the Uganda tribe, with ilarger and 
larger numbers being herded into camps with »h^_Upiw_there^ery 
bad» and that there is an effort by our country and other Western 
European nations to do something about that. I hope it's fruitful, 
because from what I've heardthe situation is very bid. 

I would like r_o direct my attention to what Mr. ISrwimfcl stated 
about the PrSicte?rit*s concern regarding human rights, violations in 
the _ _UJS.S.R._I ap^redate the JPresldent spring out on those. I 
have-been active in forming a group of North American and West- 
ern European parliamentarians regarding which Senator DeCon- 
cini has been a major help, and which our Chairman, Senator 
Simpson has joined, in hopes that we can get a united effort by 
parliaments and give a united dLrcrtion to our governments relat- 
ing to this problem of human rights in the Ui5i3.R. and specifically 
the dramatic decrease in emigration. 

We have a group^ coming to Washington die week of October 17. 
We're seeking a meeting with the President. I would hope the 
President would meet with us_so that we can give greater visibility 
to the group. Also J think that it will express in a very public way, 
President Reagan's concern about the issue, 

I aisa see Mr. Abramaj** J*9dtefi». 1 he's not testifying* 
but I look forward to a meeting soon with him to discuss this inter- 
parliamentary group. 
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1 don't have any questions, except any way that any of you can 
help us in this effort, I would very much appreciate it, and Senator 
DeCorrtni would, too. 

Senator Simpsons Fine: Thank you very much. 

Just one or two other questions, then. In the expansion _oftte or- 
derly dejrarture program out of Vietnam^how does that work in 
with our commitment to the Thai Government to reduce the resid- 
ual refugee population in Thailand? We take larger numbers 
through ODP from Vietnam* wiU that reduce the munb^s we take 
from the camp population in Thailand, Malaysia, and Indonesia? 

Ambassador Douglas. I would say that it is philosophically and 
practically quite consistent with the statements that^we have made 
to all the ASEAN countries about continuing in this partnership 
with them and in resolving the regional refugee situation. 

The fai.OUO number _ that we haw re«mi«iKted. Senator, in- 
cludes our best estimate of what will be within the UJS: guide lines 
out of the camps in Southeast Asia, those people who want to reset- 
tle, plus a l s (KMPa month figure for ODP. I UUnk_tte_Th^Gove^ 
mem views the improvements in tlse orderly departure program in 
some of the same ways that we do. STamely, the faster it grows, the 
more secure it become, the greater radius within Vfetnarn of 
access to the program, the less likely people will be ? we hope, to set 
out in leaky boats and risk their lives, and, therefore, land in firet 
asylum countries. 

Senator Simpson. What is the numter of j»fwis now in South- 
east Asia, your figures, in refugee camps who have been found by 
the United States and other resettlement countries hot to qualify 
^ t^A^ees? j_n_other _wnd^Jhe true residue that we must dead 
with in the international community? 

Ambassador Douglas. Senator, I don't have that figure. 

Mr. IHjrcell. I don't have a _precise figure^ &nator. I^ran ^ you 
this past year the INS reviewed artf approved, approximately 
."JUKli refugees for admission to this coAihiry, The INS figures 
would indicate that they approved about 74 percent of tlssse refu- 
gees whom they consider; 

Some number of those may be reprewhted under the new guide- 
lines that have been put into effect in the field. Generally otter 
countries will consider refugees^ that do jiot make the U5. pro- 
gram, but we'll have to get a precise figure and supply that for the 
record for you, . sir. 

SerccUor Simian. Who would have that figure? 

Mr. PckcKix. We will be able to get that from bur offices in the 
field, indicat irig the number of refugeei that were considered and 
approved or denied. 

Senator Simpson. I would very much appreciate having that. 

[The following was subsequently submitted for the record:] 
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^rJ^^iil fX o> ':MX _t,tUK7t JwW.CIAWt. .COMMITTEE 
hLAftlNG ON RLFUCLL CCt.S'JLTATIO?; 

, r «-:~£^f 3t # IS©3, tKere wefe I7C,467 Incuc^xnese 
ri i- jri j rc 3 ::tf rt j tor resfrtt Jc^trrvf . Gt t j; i 5 iiucX^r , 
5t; # i3? wtri* Loat arrivals in tirst uiiyluE; 131, ;JU were 
i^rit: arrivals ih tir^t asyiur... by lucat ion, t:,e treatduwn 



Is i« • r.u:^ 13,462 

HacJu t>*7 

r.iilir.j i40,«uc (of wiuch: Boat Vietnamese * # 27l 

Lana Vi*tn«wte 624 

Land Kr.mcr fei,2C6 

Land Lao 6 fa , 3 0 t) 



i 1,^.. .tit- iia j , 7 :> J 



';h»* vc ti^Lre^ do not include t Le 2#<u!> IhuocKiriese 
ritu^'i'- in t he hi'Q at G*iah<j and the i5>,75>8 Xhdbchihese 
retu^ees in PKl'C ot Bataan on September 30, These 

rcfu»3»-r:» I.jvp Lt*« n accepted for r ei^t t lenenr and are 
s»nJor tjo 1 n<j 1 an<juat}e training *>nd j 1 u r a 1 uricnfaf ion. 



Ti.e uJ+iiCK t.ai> u*.'t *' r iri 1 hed that all 176,467 IiiduchI il^se 
refugee; m tirtit ai,y um ih Soutneabt Asia qualify as 
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retugee., ariJ are in ui * u of resettlement outside the 
tirst-^syluK cuw^ta^s. Soce of these refugees haVe been 
focrio ineligible for resettlement in any major 
r^s^ttirr.^r.r country; a large nunber, perhaps as *any as 
iu.uUL tu tu,LCu, neatly Lao or Khner, hav* not indicated 
any in-ere^t in rt^ttlr^hr ^tsioe the ar^ iS the hope 
rney l.u> return to their towUivdi in the future^ or are 
in -cl^ej cacpi- anu not accessible for third-country 
rt^Trl^r.t con*i delation, in Edition, there are 
^ rp,J ^ ii#u(iij Vietnar.e;.e boat refugees who have arrived 
:r. nr.t J-iiwr. since Muy I, ISoi, have ho ties to the 
I.:.., -iw cor^.tjertra to be *hew- priority six refugees 

- ^ i.a^egufy t ne a. 5. i * hot yet considering. Kany of 
tr.e..e aluz r.^Vr- r,u ties to other ma^or resettlement 
"•^''^ u:,J ar *' rioT readily eligible for resettlement 
, **-''* : ' r ' r - continues to press other &ajor 

rr*_rt » ;t.;..».ii' co-fit; i e« to consider this gruup of 



In 19©3, Ihdochinese refugees were presented to 

the U.o. Irani j rat ion «nu Naturalization Service for 
coh-iderat i^h fur amission to the U.S. of this number, 
4t,l^ or bl.6 percent wwe approved for O.S. entry; 9,70* 
or 17.1 percent were denied under Section 101(a)<42) of 
the ;r -tigrat jun and Nationality Set as hot meeting the 
•J.l>. detinition of a refugee; 5J5 or percent were 
denied under uther grounds of ineligibility; 137 or 

percent mti.- deferred tor further consideration. Many 
ti.; rhuiie Shu were denied uiWpr Section 101 (a) (42) way how 
oe recoil* Jeieu under the new Hi* Guidelines which b*cas;e 
effective in e^rly August. 
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ut:!«*r rijjUc rtr^f* * leni-ht countries also continue to review 
rr.cir ur.iali overturning soce and referriii^* G-thrr.; to 
otr.e-r wour.^ries ict con^idf jMor. 

K r r :. rejiorui tr.** J*$..art cent i j auLlr to ^rcviar 

^ri r fi-^-X-ef^ CI I naoct.i neie ftffu^res no* in f list 
»r;^ Say i trVt-r quality for r*^*tt Iei»*nf li* the 
J._. <,r riwf.hffc . AT ytrsett 0 t fcrr*? ho itiolicati^n 
rr.-* oi -ilr.o^t iu,uoU VietuLtrte ih first asylua 

will r-i t ^e * o vol-ntarily return hoce or t ~*iTi 

zt, i:r: r -.jls* ir.e U.S. ana otr.«r r.d]or reset t ie-aeat 
^•• M u*r(**. .ou..' : .t r t.at witi ij[ r,ot -11; ot tne Vietnamese 
r«rt^e* • r^settl*C elsewhere. Perhaps - ^ajoraty 

of ttr-e 62,i'CiO Khmer refugees still in first asylum 

ali-o w^ll n>e^a resettlement out of the area. Of the 
ia f iiuL i^iuii L*ot lan ref^eesi* is R*riy as one-Quirtei to 
one-t lnza 0 *t least, will need reset *Je&eut out 5 id* Ql 
Soi-tr»*»ast Asia. Additional nutters of Lao nay heed 
t rut d-counr ry reset tlek'-.-iut if the 'jnhcu is unable to 
5rr«tr;^*> a rr.iiimption of voluntary repatriation. 
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Senator Simpson One final question, we have a recent subcom- 
mittee sunT report which will come but through the auspices of Mr. 

£, a ? d Mr: Tink ? r » suggesting that the displaced pensbhs problem 
in El Salvador heeds attention, _ 

- Th* other day on the floor of the Senate we had an interesting 
debate oh the issue of extended voluntary departure with regard to 
EI J&Ivadorans which focused some things hack: But the displaced 
person problem is one that I think k critical. 
You might share with as what the administration, just briefly if 
pl^sc* whst are th@y prepared to do, what new pro- 
grams— Senator Kennedy and i mded some funds to the Depart* 
meht pf State authorization bfli fast Thursday. Is there a heed for 
more legislation to provide sufficient sums here? Are they prepared 
to follow the suijcoramittee staff report about improvements in 
those areas? In those camps? Would you share that with us, if you 
could, please. 

Mr. Puaepx. Yes; I would be happy to. Senator. The responsibili- 
ty Jdr d^placed persons programs within die executive branch 
rests with the Agency for International Development. 

^7 we contributed with AID $6 million to launch a pwgmm 
on behalf of displaced persons. This year we're proposing to contin- 
ue that; I presently have a letter before the Congress to reprograxn 
approximately $2.5 million for my Bureaus share of that program. 

We estimate than there are approximately 406,666 displaced per- 
son& in Salvador; We have two project*, one addressing medial 
^riditipns, another to provide work for displaced [person! families. 
We will hope to continue our funding this year and will certainly 
be looking at that program in 1984 for whether additional funding 
is nejcessary. 

I might mentioii that this past Thursday we had two efforts to 
^view the budgeLof my bureau. One.jthe Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations proposed a $56 million reduc- 
tion in my overall level of funding. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee did authorise an additional $16 million L for displaced 
persons in Ei ^Ivador, and an additional $25 million for d*sptac$d 
persons and refugees in L^banoh^ 

So, I will be attempting to try within a substantially reduced 
funding base to meet these hew requirements that have been added 
to the authorization process. 

But I would make the point that the responsibility for these prth 
prams rests jn AID, but because of the impact thai displaced pen 
sons have i n producing future refugees, we're vtiy sensitive to 
that, and my bureau has contributed half of the funding that has 
been made available, even though this is hot technically bur pro- 
gram. But we'll continue to be sensitive to it: 

Senator Sim^n. Thah^ you very much, and thank you for your 
appearance here this morning 
to pe ybu. Eld. 

And^now the final dual pr<^ntatibn,_Alah Nelson, Commissioner 
of the frnmifnitiori andj^aturalization Service and Phillip Hawkes, 
Director of Refugee Resettlement of the Department of Health and 
Human Service 

Dr. Hawkcs* and Commissioner Nelsor. 
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Let roe just say, too. that on a day-to-day basis in this role as 
chairman of this subcommittee, certainly Alan Nelson has been an 
extraordinary contributor in our efforts, efforts of national uader- 
stafldrnfe absolutely unselfishly mating hjmsetf available tlirougn- 
out the United States to deseriba to the American public the issues 
of immigration and refugee policy and reform in those areas. 

And I deeply appreciate it Dn Hawkes las been a very attentive 
follower of all aspects of this^even with some creaUyej^dutions of 
^♦his own which maybe we'll eventually even get to, hopefully: 

STATEMENT OF A PANEL CONSISTING OF HQS. ALAS NELSON. 
COMMISSIONER. IMMIGRATION AND SATOKyJZATION SERY- 
V ICE. ACCOMPANIED EY PmUJP HAWEJS, DIRECTOR OFFICE 
OF REFl'GEE RESETTLEMENT. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND 
HUMAN SERVICES 

Mr. Nelson. Mr. Chairman, thank you for th* kirod remarks, and 
I certainly appreciate being here with yea again on the refugee 
consultations. ; __ - - - ... - , .- - t -- ii - 

I likewise have a statement t»al I would like to submit for the 
record, and I will just briefly summarize the points. 

Senator Simpson. Without objection, so brdere<i_^ *-=■- 

Mr^ Nelson. The points that wt would strew from the Immigra- 
tion Service would be some of thajnteragency^ctmta* that nave 
gone on, the cooperation ana coordination brtween^tn« i«enaa 
that are appearing before you today, and^also some of !^ items 
that we have pursued within INS to improve our operations. The 
several points ate as follows; .... - - ... . 

We did rrorganiw our own Office of Refugees, Asylum, and 
Parole uperadec! th* Krector to the Assistant Commiwone^tevet. 
, an SES £sitk*..Weve established that urit reportmg dir^y to 
k the Executive Aworiate Commiswmer wm:b has given greater 
focus and cleaie^directkm to this work. .._ -- - 

We have iroplemjented, or are adopting, a rotation policy tor 
overseas personn*QrTh^» smnewhat similar to i the pahaea oi Qx 
State Deportment and ottlef^Sovernment agencies to msure that 
we have good personnel overseas. - . . 

In that regard, we also have made a number of pw? 0 ^' 
changes, and, particularly, a* the Attorney & n ™J» d **l*% 
added sbhwjersonnei. We ere moving to eliminate temporary duty 
staff assignments in favor of ah increase its permanent stafT.Aitm- 
oosly, this i| a more efficient and dTectjve way of dealing with per- 

K As*pJiri of the perionitej^f 'orts w« ahwjiave improvpJahd ^ex- 
panded bu- training programs; a lot has been done m the last year. 
Much mem remains to be done, but we are making some good 
progress in training not only for overseas refugee processing wit 

for domestic asylum processing as well, . ■ 

You are ramuiar with the cooperative effort as it was alluded to; 
we appreciate Senator flatfields kind remarks^atrf those .of tte 
AttSyGe^eral. I think the work of all the agencies on the Ns- 
iSS Security Derision Directive 93, and the pi^ures generated 
thereby from which we devised new categories and new guidelines, 
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has been done effectively. There has been good cooperation among 
the various Government agencies, as well as coordination: with the 
voluntary agencies. A recent meeting in Manila of iepreeentatives 
of the State Department, INS, voluntary agerxrks and otber^-^field 
people as well as headquarters people — was a effective kickoff, 
I think, for the implementation of these new £UJ&lioftB^They have 
now bee.i in Lefle«_for a nnrnth or so; they seem to be working wdL 
The guidelines are living documents* and certainly the categories 
thereunder will be modified «i drcumstances dictate, but we think 
that tht-y are effective anv? will satisfy some of the preexist con- 
cerns. 

One of the concerns expressed by some on the other end of the 
spectrum is whether this is possibly a change in the case-by-ease 
processing: We reaffirm the caseby-case method- We think it's ap- 
propriate, that its consistent with the Refugee Act, and that the 
use of categories assist* and supplements but does hot change the 
case-by -case abroach. 

As I have noted, there has been improved cooperation between 
the various agencies. Ambasr l 6r Douglas <also made reference to 
this md Jo the recent Honoituu meeting attended by representa- 
tives of mazny of the American agencies, as well as by representa- 
tives of the other countries he noted. 

The asylum area, alluded I to by the Attorney ^ General, jtnd rf- 
dressed by some of your questions, is a major problem area that 
continues to affect all or us. We at INS, Mr. Chairman, have up- 
graded the solution of this problem to one of our highest priorities. 
We have focused on it with the personnel changes indicated We 
are working to ptst more _fit«ff resources into it, particularly in 
those offices having the big bulk of claims. We're attempting to 
reduce the iatscceptably large backlog of cases. We now have dou- 
bled our processing for 2 years in a row, to approximately 20,000 
case* &e\jrg $yrvcv&&i this fiscal year, which B about equal to of 
hlightJy over tJne number of new receipts. 

So we are making progress: There are areas in which we need to 
work more, for example, cutting out frivolous claims Efforts are 
underway j^that _regjinl_ 

Mr Abrams and I and our staffs ua^e been working together and 
will continue to work together closely oh this area. But, as the _ At- 
torney Ckneral ^ the legislative reform 
for which we know you have pushed so hard and which we hope 
will be fruitful this year. 

So 1 will close %t this time and would be pleased to respond to 
your questions: 

JThe material previously referred to follows:) 
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FVtPAPQ STATEMENT ;if to, AuAN E, ttELSQN 

I _r pleased to appear before the Committee today to 
i: wit. 1 -; \-T\i trie Aini-istration's proposal for refugee 

idri~5icr.s for jTiscal Year 1964. 

Tr.*_* Attorney General in his reraarks made reference to his 
trip tb Southeast Asia arid Europe to observe refugee fif&cessihg 
: : r sr r..ir.d . It wms r.y privilege tb accompany him on that trip. 
It wjs also ror re a r*?norable experience and assisted ae 
greatly in directing the Irn^igratibh and Natural izatibc 
>e rv: re 1 c;::rts to improve our irnplementatibn Of the Refugee 
A — ~. : w< .* » ii like to review for you sotae of the actions that 
we have taiter. at INS during the past year towards that end, 
specif 1 \ y towards providing better staff and more guidance 
to trie fie la and towards improving interagency cooperation. 

First, we have reorganized the Office of Refugee, Asylua 
and i'arole.^ upgrading its director to the level of an Assistant 
Cordis sibher and establishing it as an SES position; 

Second, the INS overseas offices how report directly to 
the txeccnve Associate Commissioner. This has given focus and 
clear di rect ion tb bur work oversea^.. 

Third, w** have adopted a rotation policy for our bverseat 
r*:r?e:inoi similar to that csed by the State Department and 
. 1 r.er government agencies who have programs overseas. 

Fourth* key personnel changes have been made and we are 
working towards the t>l inanition of our temporary duty staff 
iaMgr.P-.'T.tf* in favor of an incrc**m in permanent itaf* over* 
seas. A well-trained, permanent staff dedicated to refugee 
and asylum work is the most effective and efficient method of 
handling this sensitive caseload m a professional manner over 
th* long tfcrtr; 
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Finally, we have examined our refugee officer training 
programs closely arid are significantly expanding, broadening, 
and upgrading officer training for overseas and asylum vor<. 
In tni5 regard; we are drawing upon the Foreign Service 
restitute and similar resources. 

During ttT trip it became clear to see t&at 4 fee IssifratiM 
and ^^turalization Service had not given sufficient priority to 
the personnel needs and guidance heeded in Southeast As xa 
precessinvj to ensure timely processing and fair and consistent 
admissions decisions. A special detail of officers and 
amplified guidance followed; this program, which becatfie Jcnown 
as the "Kamput ?ro<jra^ r * represents a good example of bur 
efforts to identify and correct problem areas in our refugee 
operatic-is and served as a very useful prelude to a compre- 
hensive review of our field guidance brought about by National 
Security Decision Directive #93 iNSDD #931. 

NSDD #9 3 was signed by tfae President in March of this 
year. It was the result of an executive branch review of 
Ino\ 'hinese refugee policy and processing. It mandated a 
series of actions intended to improve the refugee program. A 
major requirement was ih&t the attorney General determine 
whether there existed •categories" of persons who, under the 
Refugee Act of 1980, rhare common characteristics t!*at ide?xt).>y 
them as target* of persecution in Laos, Kampuchea, and Viett-iai* 
Alter examining country condition information provided by the 
government's intelligence and area experts, the public record 
relating to those countries, numerous refugee case decisions, 
and our field officers working with refugee applicants from 
those countries, the. Attorney General coneltidedi upon INS 1 
recommendation, that certain "cl /gories" of refugees do in 
fact e^;'it. 
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Tri»« ,-,itr ; ( .| if, ,h v ilitterent from those suggested in the 
kite. tiv ; ,» arid arc based oh careful analysis of available source 
in: ;-r .".it i-»n iti>ou t pel secut ion anci the Communist countries of 

i -hi;;:*; Th^ ;*tif ••■|or 1**5 wj 11 be changed and modified as 
jj <i<,~-\ \ y i- 1 rciim*tiihces in those countries; The categories 
r..i Southeast Asia processing and how to use them have been 
■.:.•-•■![ »iati»i into revised guidelines for all overseas refugee 
it i : -...iag. the new worldwide guidelines have been forwarded 
to u;e I'.irsir.tro earlier and represent the accumulated wisdom 
e: ui" iristit.it iorial experience to date in administering the 
i.jr r.?. pi visions of the Refugee Act of 1980. We view the 

4 ii j. »s an evolving instrument and will formally review 

* W*<r a;ir. . » *. ; \ . 

\ wi f; ?'< «^:phasize that the use of categories is con- 
sistent with case -Ly -case process i rig as set forth in the Office 

ir'jil C.">ur : .iiei opinion of August, 1981. However, categories 
' t r v: i»- r ' n^prs with more specific guidance and thereby 

res;; I* li. r 're effective processing and sound decisions. Out 
r i.iy t ",Mt-'.;;r U's" of likely refugees will be continued in 
'. • - 4 , ? ■ t:^ : iier rvw evidence as it arises iri Southeast S&ia 
r i t er. - «: • fusees fron other parts of the world. 

If j :iit i ;r.« ever the past year we have taken several 
: fi-j - ve t r.e cooperation among the agencies involved in 

■. •: * 1 1 j:< j. For '-xarple, regular meetings are held 
* ■ :»■; :• en t it i voii et INS, the State Department, and 
Jti i I • v. ir; i H ;r,ar, : vices to ensure program coordination and 

• r- .• : : ?: 1 • i-T.q r "bj-i-'Ct ivo field and headquarters 

:* ! t t T - ■ • 

: • ; r : :. j series of meetings in Honolulu and 

v . r ! i, t jtiv* ot voluntary agencies, the State 

r>-: i? ; • n<- r-'j. ir tr.-rit of Justice and INS met to discuss 

r r - m. : £ .. ut ii-t £siar. refugee program more efiective. 
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the meetings wete extremely productive. It is my view that we 
have taken qiant steps during the last year towards Improving 
those crucial working relationships. I believe it is fair to 
jiay that the attitude and willingness of many partners involved 
in this complex program to work together constructively has 
never been bettex . 

As you welt know, oar refugee frogrsRi is worldwide and, as 
nur proposed amissions show, extends to areas far from South- 
east Asia. However i because Southeast Asia is our largest 
program; it receives considerable attention. The improvements 
made in response to the Soutizeae: Asian problems are being 
applied in other areas and will be felt in our program around 
iiiv world. 

Beyond overseas processing, the Refugee Act treats asylum 
adjudications. Asylum has been ah area of important concern to 
the Conqrebs and to the Immigration Service. I would like to 
take this opportunity to report to you that we have launched a 
high priority effort to improve the quality of our asylum 
adjudications ard to reduce the unacceptable backlog of cases. 
Passage of the pending immigration bill would sigili Jicant iy 
change the rial .ire of asylum case handling. Nevertheless, we 
are proceeding tc -1o as much as possible to manage this 
caseload feet iv ly consistent with the possibility of 
ieji s lat ir'Ti, 

Thau v ; ynu tor 'the opportunity to be before you today. Our 
refugee pr>>r r * s Represent*? ^ generous and hiimane tradition of 
which we are justifiably proud. We appreciate the support and 
guidance this Connittee has provided in upholding that 
t rad 1 1 ion. 
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Senator Simjsun thank you very much: 
[)r Ilawkrs 

STATEMENT OF PHILLIP N. IIAWKES 

M r Hawked. Good morning, Mr. Chairmna. I would like to enter 
my statement into the record, and make a vetry brief statement* if I 

rriity. 

&>iiator Simpson. Indeed, please. Withuat objection, so ordered: 
Mr; Hawkks As you are aware, sir, the Office of Refugee Reset- 
tlement in the Departriierit of Health arid Human Service funds 
and coordinates the domestic part of the refugee- program. And 
high on the list of issues that tend to receive significant public at- 
tention is the national dependent 

must say that this dependency rate has not come down as rapidly 
as we had hoped ji would over the last couple of years. 

Current ly, the nation fate average is _ close 

to 54 percent. However, the national average is uneven when you 
consider that for one State the dependency rate is a high of 84 per- 
cent. _ A n;itionaI average jtf about 38 percent is achieved, If you 
take that single State out of the equation. 

So. I think nationally; the program is coming around quite well 
in terms of refugee em|rt^'tne?it. We have some difficult areas that 
we re targeting extra effafiih, and that has been mainly the 
thrust of the efforts by the Office of _Itefug^_Fte»ttlement over this 
past year unci will continue to be into the next year. 

(irie area that we are Focusing our efforts is directed toward iri- 
ctvasirig coordination and communication within the program. The 
Refugee Amendments of 1982 required that, quarterly meetings be 
held in areas where refugees are bei^Tesettled.amp^_TOluiita^ 
^v^ncjes, ser\ ice providers arid elected officials. Those meetings are 
beginning to result irva better planning system For refugee resettle- 
ment, with more local people taking part in the dem 
garding the numbers of refugees to be resettled in their area. 

With regard to the dependency rate, we have a targeted _a^_is_t- 
aiice program in which $81 million is being allocated to 46 counties 
throughottf; the country, specifically for the purpose of creating or 
supporting services which will lead to employment arid self-suffi- 
ciency. 

We have also given a number of States discretional^ fujids to 
bring mutual ^sistaricej^ into the service ^providing net- 
work: Those organizations do a very good Hb, but are often elimi- 
nated frbni_ the _comj^iti_TO„ Jack the track 
record and the proposal writing expertise of some of the more es- 
tablished service providers. _ 

A fourth area that were working on has to do with placement 
policy. Again, the Refugee Amendments (if 1982 required the imple- 
ment at ibri of a place merit jx)jicy» and L we ye been working with the 
Department of State and the voluntary agencies to direct reFttgee 
free cases away from areas of heavy impact. into other areas in the 
country where there are jobs and available housing: 

We have six special Favorable sites currently in operation and we 
are going to go put.wlUi aJiqUce to all States to the effect that we 
would consider additional propcwals for favorable site resettlement. 
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Finally we!re dialing .with special needs of specific refugee 
groups, Tho.iiiiijihK. t Mien, .the Men, and others that were 
resettled in the frerizy of resettlement in 1UK0 and 1981. Although 
they are agricultural, pre-literate, almost pre-technological people, 
these groups were resettled in unlikely places such as downtown 
Chicago and IxJs Angeles. We are working with those. populations 
by way of making available technical assistance to States in an 
effort to fund more appropriate services arid to meet some of the 
needs that they have which are quite different from other refugee 
groups One such special need being the sudden death syndrome 
that occurs mainly among Highland Lao males. In response, we 
have been working with the Public Health Service to establish a 
program for treatment of that particular disorder: 

Then* are two other areas of special needs I'd like to mention. 
One is that many refugees twine to the United SUtfcis as trained 
health professionals but cannot practice here bec&ar-*' they do^ not 
meet xh& technical standards and or because i^y'iv sot certified to 
practice m American . institutibus. We hay* \_h , jrr. »ct _t hat we're 
currently funding that will retrain those pc* file, W providing the 
lUen^sary opportunities for acquiring the Fr?:-'].^? language and the 
tvb/nical background in order to become ceriii&u to pr tico. 

Finally, we an* focusing on a program which ml' incorporate 
T*/nie of the mental health aspects of traditjonaj^tfinic groups into 
Americas mental health treatment of refugees. Mental health 
among refugees remains an issue that is critically _WPV r ^ 11 ^ 
refugees become self-sufficient, as they start to settle into their 
new life, they very often begin to suffer the feelings of guilt &ri* 
displacement" that" had to do with their originally leaving ih&> 
couiUrv—surviying while so many others didn't. In response, 
intensifying our mental health effort. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Simpson. Thank you very much. 

jl'he material previously referred to follows:] 
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FVu'AVri) Statwnt of Phillip N. Hawkes 

Mr. Chairman. Members of the Cowitt«t. I am pleated to have the 
opportunity to discuss the domestic aspect* of refugee l**ett leisent ai part of 
th» Administration*! consultation! with the Congress regarding refugee 
admisiions for Ft 1984. 

The overall domestic react 1 1 emenc program is affected by the Nation'! 
foreign policy dec in ions on the number of refugees admitted eich yeaK These 
decisions have direct impact on local communities and on the Federal budget 
for this program. 

i*i*»re are two uuijor factors which affect the preparation of the refugee 
d.im**hf u* assistance bud$*t. One factui it that our budget depends upon the 
wiamber of new refugee arrivals in both the current *md upcoming fiscal yeara. 
Ihr secofid factor is the refugee public assistance dependency rate. 

When the budget for FY 1964 vet fe*^xg develop** in 1982* it wis based ari 
projected refugee admissions of 82.000 — IO,SO0 ifciiv* tfce lewe! of ?:,GtfO 
being pr-opoied today — and on a projected reTcifc'-* ^$wit<~Of»cy ri*e of 
approximately 47X^ liaed oh reports from the Sr->i>.. ^ the depend-tricy rite vis 
approximately 541 last Kirch, as compared with 6?£ in 19SK The re4u*.tiin 
which we have experienced in the dependency rate appear* to be **rge Z.v n 
result of oolicy changes implemented in April i982 which eYi6r?*-/>?3 the vkvi&S 
of eligibility for apecial refugee cash and medical assistance from a 
refugee'a firwt 36 months in the United States to 18 months, while continuing 
to rt 1Kb */a< States for 36 months for costs they are required to incur under 
their AFDC, Medicaid, and General Asaiatance programs, this policy applies to 
Cuban and Haitian entrants or> th*> 391*9 baais as to refugees. Anothci factor 
cortribut ing to the decrease in welfare dependency is that refugees experience 
increasing frequency of employment the longer they remain in the United 
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States. A* new arrivals nVtrease, a larger proportion of the refugee 
population *s ^een hff for a longer period. We believe thrt tlhia time 
factor, coupled with improvement • in the economy and the new initiative! which 
w*> have undertaken and proposed for FY 198**, will remit in further reductions 
in refugee dependency. Although we now esrimste that the dependency rate will 
be a f«*w percentage pomti above the 472 originally projected in our budget 
for FY 1*8*, (hii will be offset by tfce ;*wer than expected arrivala in rY 
Ivhi ami th. proposed admissions level for FY 1984 Which is lower than that 
or'ginaMy i;»ed in bur budget f omul at ibh. Taking these offsetting factors 
into aVcount, we estimate that bur 1986 budget request will be sufficient to 
«i~cr~v*,?dar» rh* p/;>posed admission of 72,000 lefugees. 

The FY 1W8«« budget request includes, a proposed new program of 
<or%e>\ idsted (or per capita) grants to States, whicfc would replace funding 
previously designated aeperetely fori Training and social services; targeted 
assistance for areaa of apecial need; education assistance for children; end 
ctah ai> aedical assistance to refugees who are not categorically eligible 
under the programs of aid to families with dependent children (AFDC), 
supplemental security income (SSI), Medicaid, or general aeaiataace <CA). 



Thi* funding mechanism ia intended to provide States with optimal 
flexibility in the direction, control* and allocation of rcaourcea for the 
sttsinmenr of refugee economic aelf -auf f iciency in the shortest time 
p<e»ib]». States mould b<r better able to provide quicker, more effective, and 
innovativ- responses to the needs of their refugee population* according to 
lacs! f e j< i regents, 6 i tuff it/hi \ problems, or specisl emergencies. A State 
wot. .2 b* able to make its 6«m choices as Ed the use of eonsolidsted grant 
fund* within the broad range of assistance and services permissible under the 
Refugee Act* For eksmple, under £he proposed cona-ol idsted grant, each Ststs 
could determine Whether to retain the current IB-month sp is! eligibility and 
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."horter or longer H It .O deterged. A notice of ,>* M < 

ru le^ing to implant Ciif eon.olU.ted grant «■ N|»i« in < h ' 

Federal ^.i.r, oo Septet 14, with jimmife c^knti due by October 31. 

It i. important to mhiaiu that the fT 196* budget requeat for the 
conaolidated grant program doe. not riduce Federil iupporf for refugee, and 
entrant.. The funding level i. baaed on i.iumptioni of reduced arrival Uvela 
and therefore on reduced number, of refugee, in the country Who ire wifh.ih the 
ititutory limit of 3b montha for eligi^l^* *° r ■"•■*■*«*« funded through the 
Federil refugee appr bp; iat ion. The budget requeat for the contolid.ted grant 
represent i ih> iaif amount of funding a. would have been requeued ior the 
.epir.Ce noo-cif egorical ■••i.t.nce and aervicea under the current budget 
• tructure. The conibl idi'.id iratit Will provide Stitea with auffici^nt rundi™ 
for af.iitanri to the iwii-citegoricaUy eligible refugee, and for education 
and employment ind lingv»ig* training program.. 

In F; 198*, I>KR will continue to operate the Voluntary Agency Program 
which provide, ttatchin* fundi on i dbl 1 ir- f o?-dol tar b..i. f up to a maximum of 
$1,000 per rc'.%gee, to voluntary igenciei for iervice. in reaettling certain 
refugee, to help them achieve ae 1 f-auf f ic iency Without going on welfare. 

Let me turw no« to the current fiicil yeir ihd review some of the 
iccompIUhment we have had and acti*itiea we hive undertaken in CM program 
to throve both refugee.* pro.pecf for ael t-.uf f ic iehcy ind the level of 
coordination ind cooperation among the variou. p.rticipinti in thii program. 

During the paet year, private ind public participant. 10 the refugee 
resettlement program have focuaed on four mijbr ireia requiring attention: 
(1) The continuing high rate of utiliaction of public ciih assistance by 
refugee.; <2> the need to coordinate and *arii*# better the limited reioufce. 
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• vnliMr to the refugee program, (3) the special needs of particular refugee 
groups who hsve not received the support services essential to adjustment to 
American society, and ik) the placement of refugees into communities with 
sirrah iei*e t om ent r st ions of refugees. ORR has taken several steps to 
address these problems during this fiscal year and plans more for FY £984. 



In order to sddress the continued high rates of cash assistance use smong 
te ( u&ees , the Refugee Assistsnce Amendment s of 196? imposed new, and 
it r en*! h#»n»'J existing, ptogtam requirements; (I) Employs!'. <- refugee 
•PiKtiocf recipients are required to register for employment iramed iste ly ; the 
previous f'-^-dav stStutory exemption 'was deleted on the recommend** ion Of the 
i'»epsi f m»»rit ot Health and Humiri Services. (2) Employable refugee assistsnce 
re>ifieriti ire required to participate In ah appropriate program of job or 
lenrfjaie training* placing in ititutc a policy to which ORR had instructed the 
Ststes to ii'iere. (3) immediate termination of assistance is required for 
i^Liffsi to participate in appropriate training or to accept an Appropriate job 
otter, st ren^theninfc an exiating ORR policy. (<♦) State* are required to 
notify voluntary refugee resettlement agencies whenever a refugee Applies for 
csih or irediial assistance, plowing in the statute an ^i\ry requirement* 

Refugee cash ainetance to full-time college students is prohibited 
except when such training is approved by a State under ah individual 
emplovsbi I it v plan fci Che refugee, placing in statute an ORR policy 
requirement it sued in Hay 1962. The requirements of the 1962 amendments were 
fr in stilt ted to States in October 1912, following their enactment. 

In an effort to coordinate an manage better the limited reaourcea in ttoe 
refugee program, ORR has encouraged States to develop caae management ayatemc 
for re timers who are receiving cssh asaiatance and haa provided additional 
fund* in FY jwjij to inat end. In addition, ORR haa increased its monitoring 
efforts in this fiscal year and developed detailed monitoring guidelines for 
reviewing fiscal end program performance under the caah and medical assistsnce 
component s of t he refugee program. 
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In a broed effort to improve ©opbrtunitiea lor refugee* «od entrant a 
iKoit employed., $81 •illion in targeted assistance grants Mrt nude to States 
for special problm trees in FY IWJ> These fund. arc directed toward ifecisl 
problem ireai of refugee and entrant concentrations, unemployment, and 
dependency where special emp Urgent-related needs are Uentif iiblt. S*«* 
purpose cf the targeted assistance grsnts is to mkr ivaiiabii refugee* 
intrant*,, throu«h « Process of locsl pUr.«ing and implementat ion, p*oj*r.« 
service! Which ire intended to result in economic ael f-suf f ic iency and reduced 
dependency. Fund* awarded under this P?o*raa aupporc project* which increase 
the ability of refugee* *nd eittrlhta to find and retain job*. In rt i«84, 
fund* for the.* sa»e purpo*** Will O* Side available through the per capita 
grant program. 

OAR continue* its c»itient to strengthening the role of ethnic 
otjianit.tion* ia thi risittlement process. » the end of 1982, three major 
diacretionsry project* ~ri initiated that focus on refugee mutual sssistanc. 
associations (KAAsK First, 111?,**, •»« »*;*it«l for technical acciatance to 
HAAa for prog ran planning, management, iud resource de*eto^*ert. Second, 
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nearly t*uO,000 we* provided fur technical aaaiatance to HAAa regarding 
biivinrsj development and management. Third, 1 7*0 ,00#< was provided i.t the form 
of incentive grant a to the St « t «• for utilisation off K'**+ ea aervice 
providers, particularly in the areaa of job orientation and job deve iop*ent , 
aejf-auf f iciency training, and m«rgtncy aervicca. Theae projacta have 
continued through FY 1983. Di ac rat ionary activitiea auch aa thaaa will 
continue to ba an a 1 lovable activity under the par capita gran: program. 

In July :*6? tha Depart ment a of State ind Health and Human Servicea 
ialued a formal refugee placement policy afte; conaultaC lona with tha 
voluntary teeettlemeot agenciea, Statea and locaiitiea. th* policy recognised 
tha importance of improving tha quality of initial refuge* placement and 
thereby reducing or eliminating me by of the incewtivf* for refugee a to move 
from initial resettlement aitea. Under thia policy, refugeca defined *» "(ree 
«•■*■** "~ »•» non-family-reunif i cation caaea — will mot be- reaett letf in 

area* of high impact except under apecial c ircu»*r«ncea. 

The placement policy alao call* updo OJLR — i« conaultatiom With the 
reartt lement agenciea. the Department of State and State and local 
officiala — to identify alternative aitea for refugee reaett iemcnt Which are 
ronaUtrnt with certain igreed-upbh arar.derda for reaett lament . throughout FY 

and n IV8 3, ORK and the Bureau for Refugee Profama in tae State 
Department hive worked cloaely with officiala in a number of Statea and 
localities and with the rtur* leeient agenciea to develop a few planned 
resettlement projacta through which groupa ni refugeca could be reaett led in 
area 9 where local cbnditiona favor their early achievement &t 
aeli-auf f itiencv. Four auch aitea were developed in FY 1982 ir two Statea — 
Arizona and North Carolina. About 1,100 refugeca *re expected to be placed in 
t* *Me aitea in FY 1963. Two additional aitea have rcccntlv been developed in 
Virginia and are expected to receive about 450 refugeca next year. OR* ia 
currently aeeking additional favorable alternative aitea. We are implementing 
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the fatpable aitet ptojerfa *h • *enft*r that ectasia full c<m># v Itet i«n <Svfct 
affected States and localitiea, voluntary tfenciea, auitjal eeeiete«ce 
aaaociatiema, and th* Dep«rte*nt oC Stat* on the aeleccicm of aitea and tha 
nature of tha rtifttlftent prajeeti: OKK hat ala* announced the availability 
of funding for planned eecondery reaettle«rnt project a which ant ail tha 
provision of aervicra and iaaiitince to deiunited groupa of r*fu|eea who faca 
lonjt-ter. un*^ lament in their currant iocilitv bit for whom an alternate «nd 
n^rr favorable jor«Uty can be found. 

in auwiarvi Hr. Chairman. ** believe thit the fundi repeated it our FY 
Iv*- ftu^et will be adequate for the level <7* Zona *«»ng propoaed to^iy, 

ind hetiav* that the propoaed adVjaaiona level #•» fully vithin Itihe 
c-^biiitv of th* overall resettlement eyatee, tmd i<*a public and private 
part ic iparita> 

Thank vou. * "i" 6 * pl*i«ed to raapurtd to any sueati<xu. 

_ Senator Sihkww. thank yoa very .much. I know that the Com- 
missioner hu3 a previous engageinent at noon, find w Jet roe direct 
fle^-eral questions, get a quick response for the record. 1 think we 

^Gah yoU explain to UI— and I indicated that we had wrae <ttscus- 
fiiop of extended voluntary departure issues on the_ floor of the 
fienate— what controls or documentation dHo we have on 
Who are granted, thi* extended [voluntary der^rture^Utitt, Will we 
Snow whether they leave once hpstil]tie«_ witWtt their^own coon- 
-;j tries have tertiv^ated^ which w the purpose of the procedarer 
l¥ \^t^uJSOK. Mr. ehairmah, certainly . ttf.saoa 1^ 
had v^ry little capability to identify those who are o*. extended vol- 
untary departure; That S changing now, as we are l>epnnsM to in- 
stitute a number of bur computer programs, one # of which is the 
Mjijmmigrfitit information system which does pvc us— the pro- 
gram is just getting under way— the cajpbility to know the status 
of tho^ wlid are processedat ports of entry coming into the coun- 
try and the capability to keep track of them. : 

tir.raurM._for those wtoo are coming in megaily, and there a 
substantial number, we would not have such controls. But even 
with the brtter capabOity now to have som^inffcirrmatton as to tn* 
percentage of those who are here under extended voluntas 
ture, just knowing that, of course, is part of tfce equation. The 
other is following up on them a^such time asifte cpn^tioM_ m 
their countries might haw changed. I think the ^to^ liro that I 
know i* of mterest to 5-oa and the coiramttee is «h^ IiKti\n«90t 
voluntas departure in any sigxiificahtt numbers, And I think thai 
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tn Seaattw <irjisdf«jr« earlier question. Its probably pretty 
sjsiti one** tlje \ny\%l* "."> : ■;."■->; have been here for U pervxi of 
time ( nnditiotis jr. a;-,- , >^irv might liave changed and they 
Mck, bu* /* . 4,%o<j of many of them going back voi- 
^ /Hardy we IfcjifcS > ; iyijinr. 

S* 'H at or *4; %r*, v % ^>;e till persons who receive that status given 
I * • t fi\ ' >» * o i k ? . 

M» Ntiij?o£._ No, it is not automatic. Th#y riust ask for it and 
our ur.ierstan jing is that maybe about a currently request it. 
Most of tteuse who do request work authorization who are on ex- 
tended volur lary departure are approved. But we think oniy about 
a third are; Jn fact, asking for it. It is hdt_ automatic. 

Senator Simpson. Could you just explain briefly h^w the ap- 
proach t hat is mandated in the hew guidelines is consistent with 
the vase by case processing? Are those guidelines also beinp consid- 
ered for other areas of the world? 

Mr Nixson. Yes, as I mentioned earlier, Mr. Chairman, the 
guidelines* and the categories under them are consistent with case 
by i a\s«« processing We did a lot of work, and many people, includ- 
ing mvsell. spent a lot uf liine in the drafting of the guidelines to 
.riMire that while the categories can be of assistan^to the u v er- 
viewing oftirer. they do not make classification automatic. The in- 
dividual must Mill be interviewed individually, the credibility of 
the appo.ant is still ^naly/^A The category will a^ist the inters 
viewing r>tnoer to make lh<? determination; clearly* ifthe person 
tits within these predetermined categories— and a lol of work went 
^iito determining them— then that would be of great assistance. But 
?* run mean that the person is automatically eligible, We 
think it is working well from all indications to dale. 

Now. the other part of your question, as to the expansion of the 
guidelines, clearly we aeyeloped the categories fcr Southeast Asia, 
Uvause that is where the large numbers and the mo& difficult 
issues are BtU the guidelines are world wide; tfcey will apply 
throughout the world. a«i we will be looking at potential catego- 
His in other areas of the world as we further develop the guide- 
lines 

...Senator Simpson. A final <;uestioft. SfVvWv ihen has 

the Serv ice done to improve lite quality of , ^ jdication, 

I hat was a phrase from your statement. Havf %u *ble to in- 
crease the number of cases considered? h&^klm continue 
to-grow* Just swiftly where we are there. 

Mr Kkuson^ Weii^actuaijy, Mr Chainna**, the bartlpg has been 
reduced somewhat The hew application* are down ssswwhat, and 
we do not knew whether this is_a trend or net, but hope so. As I 
indic ated earlier, i think it a a credit to a lot of hard work by our 
people and others. Ih fiscal ye$r 1981 we completed processing 
a.«KM asylum applications In 1982, that number was 11,000 and in 
this fiscal year it s 

So; we have seen substantial increase in the prtx^sing, and we 
are continuing that, As Ijnentioned earlier, we've elevated asylum 
to one ot our top priorities, and we Have upgraded the Office of Ref- 
ugees Asylum and Parole We are focusing jKirticulariy, I believe, 
on the eight largest district offices where 80 percent or there- 
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ub:mt*, «r the osvlur * cojv« reside, to exert some management ef- 
forts to improve the ^jrctwing; 

As was indicated earlier by the Attorney General there are a lot 
of frivolous cases and claims.. By establishing some good proce- 
dures, we think we can improve that. 

A couple of o'her areas, I think, are worth mentton^ 
that the imrnviutjon judges were separated oat. Administratively, 
we think that w:ts a good move. They are seeing some additional 
resources and attention. We think a lot of i^rnproyement can be 
made downstream within the imniigratioitiudge processing, 

We think our legal processing within INS and the Devilment of 
justice generally work- in this area. Impediments to asytam proc- 
essing include a lot of the class action suits that bave cretded some 
real difficulty in processing individual cases. We tl ink we>e ^ begin- 
ning to see a turnaround there by more effective Government liti- 
gation procedures with the result that some of these large cases 
don't just stop asylum processing, but that w»? go through with the 
individual cases. -- 

So; all these things together, we are seeing improvements. But, 
again 1 would come back to the final point that without passage of 
theeffective legislation that you are pursuing, we are probably hot 
going to make it just bv administrative action. 

Senator Simpson. Thank you very much. Chuck, do you have any 
questions? - - - - 

Senator GRASstEY. I have a question of _Mr_HaM^*«_?_ 
questions for Mr. Nelson, l^ant^ to take the opportunity, thought 
to tell you how muck I appreicate the last year you've worked so 
well with my staff and with me. We appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Nixi^N. Thank you, Senator Grassley. — 

Senator Simpson. You are hereby discharged. Thank you very 
much. __ . - _ 

Senator Grassley. Mr. Hawkes, I would like to zero in on how 
the new funding program might affect States generally, but par- 
ticularly iry State. We've always been supportive of bloc grants 
and I'm pleased tc ae that we're moving in that direction. Howev- 
er, I have a cone rx about how the per<apita-grant formula will 
impact upfcn our pjtgram in my State. - -_ - - _ - 

Currently, we receive $3,950,000 and I think under the iwwjqr- 
mula we'll only receive SS.SeO^OOO^Nqw we aren't so concerned 
about that decrease as we are concerned about how flexible we will 
be able to Be in the spending of the money. ____ t _ 

In other words, were very jxincerned in losing $400,000, if we re 
going to have the same way of spending it. But if there's going to 
be some flexibility* then we don't have so mucih that concern. - 

And I wouhd as examples, can this money be allocated be- 
tween cash and medicaL assistance and social services as 8_particu- 
lar State might seefit. Oh in other words, how close is cash assist- 
ance tied to AFDC regulations, and how close is refugee medicad as- 
sistance tied to title XIX regulaticms, and_ willthe States have the 
option to decide how Jong benefits should be granted? 

Iowa has been very successful in obtaining jote for _<m r refuge* 
population. If thepi^ram isjlexible, some of tw unused portions 
of the cash assistance could go toward more job itevelbpmeht. Ctir- 
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rently we have TM) in refugees in Iowa eligible for cash assistant, 
But only 236 are receiving it. 

I hope that this indicates that at least in Iowa that funds are 
more appropriately spent in the areas of job development rather 
than in cash giveaways. Will there be such flexibility? 

Mr. Hawkes. Yes, Senator. The program would, first of e|i* -sob* 
tinue to repay or to reimburse you 100 percent for the ettdtte^t 
part of the refugee program, that is, those refugees that are eligible 
for AFDC di^title XIX will continue to be i^imburs^ lM^iwnt 

The -bloc grant part of the funds can be xised for the purposes of 
the refugee grant in proportions to be decided by the State. So, it is 
not nece^i^to tie the level of refugee cash assistance Mto the level 
of aid for families with dependent children; it is not necessary to 
fund the program for a full 18 months, or at the State's discretion 
to halt it at 18 months. 

The proportions of the bloc grant funds which the State chooses 
to use for job development, other social services, or cash assistance 
are up to the State within the guidelines of the Refugee Act. 

Senator Grass ley. I hope you're indicating increased flexibility. 

Mr. Hawkes. Yes. 

Senator Grassley. In sum, you're saying we will have more flexi- 
bility? 

Mr. Hawkes. Y<w, you would have a^ You 
could, for instance, reduce^thsL refugee cash assistance level sub- 
stantially, or shorten the period of it and use those funds for other 
purposes^as you mention^, such as job development. 

Senator Grassley. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 
_ Senator Simpson. Certainly your State of Iowa has had a very ex- 
traordinary success in keeping refugees jit work and out of the de- 
pendency situation. I think that is very real* 
_ I just might ^pk»_do_yol* Jeel_ it wpuld be u|efu_l_ to Utilize the 
mutuaLassistance agencies ;*a the cultural orientation oversea? 

Mr. Hawkes. Senator* 1 don't think so. I think there are two 
^hiiigs to discuss here: The use of refuge^ overseas, and then the 
use of mutual assistance associations, J think that refugees that 
have come to the United States, come through our orientation, our 
English programs, been w»ttled successfully would be ideal to use 
as part of that orientation program. I would be a little leas enthusi- 
astic, I thinks to_ endorse mutual assistance a^ociations. While 
MAA's are very good, and they operate very weH proving services 
in this country, there is a great deal of competitiveness among 
them. Just to say blanketly that MAA's would be ji good group of 
organizations to use would, lead me to be concerned about what 
portion of that competitiveness might be carried into the camps 
and how that might affect the orientation programs. 

Senator Sim?son. Do you feel that this additional time that 
Southeast Asian refugees spend in the English language training 
and the cultural orientation, is that going to have a positive effect 
on their ability to achieve self-sufficiency within a shorter period of 
time while they're here in ourcountiy? 

Mr. Hawkes. Yes, sir, it does. In tact, the preliminary group of 
Southeast Asian refugees coming from these extended programs 
are causing English language pro g r ams to be revised. 
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f isi : a: ii jf. j;L v 1 pcire 7.CCC rrUr r.,iEt: F.i:i cj *ins . 

I»#«-.iJ.r 5hf « r.».;it iff,, i . iv ii-itajity of _ tf.»« I » r. 
;. r ^ ; i .. . . r. zy t i:l€*\] » .{.:: ..■>.: 1 r-.Ht-cr ct.l..iiui A;cii' 

require let ilr Tri.'' o ii * s i <io . * ? c- r i ori . In rr sj/or»s? tea 

rts^.^bi Mcr. tt-^ r*;.;.. !fi,t /:j Su:vis*iv v , tbe-..o*s, 

r ; . k : . v » > i it ,i ii j' i 5, K l i." r. a « io t e s c i iip t u - +00 5a I v a cl f f -i h s 

v . / . ■• . • . ; : -r ,i v. j- nr i a » ^ r i i i j cai arnc ► y iwji-eP of the 
. , r- 1 . . : . t. i I I "--i I v. .I'jor ■ C * • > ..«ci4 , s . Auftt r a I i a # <irio ctht r 
^. -^rti fi,.::r»*-s 1 fee/ pa 1 1 i c .*. ; a t i ng i r, this jrograin. 

. T i f i : . :J 4 Y : n 4 i 1 1 ront. i rjv t (j vtr ? 1 gn 1 1 I ra n t »:umbe-J f» 

i A»-: v :• rrir.i-t 1 f. ol igiMv f.vi ! •■ 5.f 1 1 ifir.cTit l r> the IJ r 1 5 t * s «U 

r ''.,ii •■ ; 

• i.i- a i; i fi i * r i< r; ■ % ^>f t ■ ur 1 & to_t»v:v* Af..j_ 
» iri-.jt :.lr. »-r r. i nil Mr ii*ri * \<u i ior r^iu<jrv r**I i«t and 

. f ; . . \ t . .; . • : « f , >?t r »t,v< iit-i? i su:ui-ir ot-i 

eeftir.o '.r r«iij?« : »& witi, r thrift*? rit at v«r cf United Stattei. 
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. . ; . ' : . . . ... .; .. : :.: - 

::-«..:. -.. ■ ■ : . - : • : : : ' • : - - ,; : ' ,f 

; ... .... . : - . - - l. : : . 

. . - • • • * • : r . : - --: . l^.-'-i : : r.-r t 

- ^ ; .... -. 

; . - ... . r. ^;-c t • : r. j 

: . ; ; : : ; ■ jt."» ; 'i * ' ? : ~ T ■' * - - t-i 

: : . ■■ - \' S-;.j r: ! lie: r; :rcr^:^ the ri.-Jsr-xi, 

; • ■ ; » * ..►•«- * I :. i ;.?,,!<■. : : .'x 

: . ■ . * .: ir : 7 . : 7 ~ ' ■ • ■ • i ■ . cr. of 

; ". . ; : : : • . : :? : : : : • ■ ■ i : ■ t 

. . _. r <• i . : . .. , I-..; r i j . r « _ ■ i . , j.i ■ ^ r i. rt * '.. i r> 

■ ■ . ... ; . ■_ ■ ? . t ■ . t : - : : : t u r r * : u«- 1 .".^ 

■ • • t s. . ,r- ~ - 1 v t:f.iii'ti.' it.- >" i r > r * h- : 

.; .. T'u: r;.-,:.,;-,;;.. ! . . ■ t u.1 -ut r. C 

. . r., t:,r'rt ~J:S <-■ s. : ^! • t-r. ; rys. f 

':.i.^i;tiCL ;-r;c | ..a v;.t <""o|.*-;*tiye__ 
•: . ■ . iri KV i p 32; I ^ ilvtiico £ :. tf ;cr. ctr.lertr.ee. . 
• -i j . • .v n:rx :-. to ^ypi:-rc * ..?h;cil issues 

■ :-.-ir.a ^r.d i r.i ~ r t : cr.a 1 

■ . :': .; r \ r : .iu^.iLTiS. Cr.e of the n.;cr 
: t\;«. t ^ * i r.rt to ts t : tr-'-ii. : e.nt ich ch f fi« 
.,- ; :. : ! • .1; ; v : : t o r< :.i>i-Z • 

rT :v3 t:.c »:••.;.: a«:r.t «H.Jcv t ^_t:.e • rr.Aticn ci a 

. : : c : : : {..i i. . t!-;s tcoy it. t.o f rc . 4v .a. i . X ^ir. 

: : : . r :i : :. -i t : L V. £crvif)t; s.:^ .iore^t , »: itiu^ 



,:• ::jt ;c;. Mi r: : ^r.*t .'^ - = : r * ; - 1 ! "' L 



. c • ... - ■: r it-.? ct'th* j « : riiit • « ii J arena. 

; : ^ i j 4 < t * ■ . i r - - jU ..a or. r ■ tic j.K 'jr. "in .irrJ 
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C i t J-.m . hly r*?t lt-ct s 
■ ^'irf..*' v I .1 _ r ve? to 

; t . . n t_ t(\ ^ r-. i st 
I 1 . W«-- r, ,tt t i *:'{< 

i . .• f ?<~if t o i ^ --,:!«. it 

. •. < ■ r <*.< i tv .rsujr 

:.i ■ .. ~) rr 3. 

• y \u il 4 i n f 

'.«' I_iJ i t f - K fi 

y»y * \ l 1 t>?'.... J,ll t 1,111 
)•. ■ . : r ; . v>» r.T 
. 'j J- 4 . 
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>>x: - j- 




: t i -'ir^J v n 



.t y " . , r 



:...,S:;;' : I, 
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Tli_ Ahlir HOUSE 

October 1 2i 



' : • • -^r; f J* : re to tr..ir : k ycj fcr yc ur recent 

Vt-: , fcv fenaors Thurr.or.d, F ;^ • , ar.d K^rnedy, 

■ . '<c the : ^cbrrer.ded refuse air; i.ricr.s fcr fiscal 
y«r = 

Tr 5 r- 1 i fieri? v^s pleased to he<*r frc*m y^u and to receive 
V- w»;.ir i.r :,.?.j»ort Tor the A/. a:ii t,t rat ion* s efforts. We 

f ■ ' * r f ^ rty o: 5*. 1 1 :rg year letter With the 

v i r i .j t r- c r ! i ci i I s f ana J ^:^ure_ypy tha t_ your thoughts 
•. . r_.f.i[;;,i will rcr.t : rue to be given priority 

cr "..»■ ' it. . . r. . 

A;;ir. , r„---j t hir.fcs for yc:-r . .-.re I support recording 

t i ; it ,r,t r^tti rs. 

W«t * \ > . : v i ,cs r 



:; Al. 



ry./ri r-.-ir, 



it .it 
. b.c. * r r . i c 
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-„ - i ^ ^.z-^ : 

. i ; • • - t ■ ir .:. \c. • k it tr>:- Ffttsu'-nt has 

\ jX ,. „ v.-. -j ;..;3l:."u tU : Vr.iu-. — 4*** cf tc 

* : . . .; , Li i £ i t c a I i *- I r - . 

.- i:*:.; Ei t r * i r. it l or: fci-i i -tracked to 
i : • 

; • . < - : - ^ t w »v ;L : :-rir_.isTr.= t icr.^s i f Ut -*\ *or the 

; ; ; . ^ifi-rided tc us during the.' ccr.swltat ion 
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rt ■ f u.-jr.-r.. to the- Tf^tf-a 
j i - M f i t-3 : y K :.:r A rj ■ f ii r s 5r5 



i n r. ■ : , j 



*_Cf/ :rr A;r:r.i; a;.ri 1 ,< CO tor 
.1 r. ; »=■ r. d 
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i.i . :: ir._Vi»jir.\>vc with ^^st cr f resent ties to tlfit 
V - : t »• i Stat f ; *r»d 



;-\r:r:£St Csr.?er or Icsf cf_ i ife* ar.c thoir __fi»il> 
r-.-t-rs, l.ti ro:r;?r:.- ; f f T .*t:n ^rerica .jivl the 



: t. :' ; - r 



ir ixi-.tsiite ri:;>ifte*s of the Cwcress of 
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ilaiti ;Stnatt 

- yi* IV ^Vr: A** 



-* *'fy_ - .; ? t»-e , - 1 ; -ner.il ly 
a i.-lEiir.;, Il.t;.. f., C rvfu^ti jK 

• . ■- t u . *£* - ii ..I ir.-:i i tr« ■ r. w ~V 



r^\:lt .\i ;~r.fc T f f.« re r iy 
l r-« ki a i y 1 » j ye it 



. • • - ■ • i j i i . » . . •., i i, . 

r _r ♦ £** rt I £-1*1 i/ fr^i.. t Nov j>l 



»Aiilii.r,4 Minority WoriLtr 



4 • 



8d 



i.- i i!l .:.:^t-- :m for 
1/ ive U.i. CccfC^etcr 



V:t. A^Hci «i i.e.:: f r-n 



see* _y T i • , rr^e-tfuU/ rt I ieit 



T i r«- 
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tonnmtlrr on tfr^&*Bixf 

Lrpft-ir^r ?B. t*r3 



r«^r * r „ rrrii.Vnt: 

Arti-r rr k ■ no . t fn* ?r.mi s l« tr*t iiin's pr»;;-ow1 for ft 
rr's ;r?_ * ' i . .. ? ..f.ri _ j _*>?r Id -vidt.ce i 1 in 5 of 63 ,030 

!> T r * r * tf . ? r 9P° ir ^ ^ » 0 0 U ^ft l£iif€ ) tp _* 1 }CW idJtfSt r_ 

rents if th- Ad ib 1 « 1 1 1 r it 1 on * s * u 5 gest ed allocations for £*st__ 
Rst* trt* f i<? f 6pe/55* i et Onion, *n 83 f OCO-f i gjre repre- 
sents .* /.CDC reduction compared with the f? t$E3 ceiling of 

, t: '. 

I 4 jd your policy of ittepptipp o»f r the r e it two 

f!V_4? ^fjr5,_|n_concert_«ilh_othef receiving n^ittofts, to iub- 
sti'iluily rf-wjcn the Indochinesf _rf fu45-«f c tmp popul*tjbn_of 
.-f : * 1 -*ti>1y l «?. 000. the f ; 19&4 allocation for East Asi» 
wiM to accomodate approximately 1£ f 0Q0 I n 5ot h i nese 

ref y -jres.sha al ready. h*«e teen approved (in FT 1 9 B 3 5 for adiftii- 
•■'o\!o :df l\ nT States t»t_ M p d_*r going recently lengthen - 

:r,;i.sh l*fwi<*i,e and cultural orientation t r * i r. 1 r g p r 0 gr arcs 
•rr «c. *»•• rr^.t4ntng- 3*>-,0C0 will have to ac* c- -r f*d* t e persons 
c nm 1 r t q_, % rctr _lhf Orderly_Dep*rtttre-Presrj*;_ Th>_litge nii- 

* r _^ . & f _ T f * rl C r «• * 1 * _ t r * n s 1 1 * _ t h e a dm 1 n ? « I r a 1 1 _« e _ d 1 f f 1 cn 1 1 ) e s 
in urfeMpq fffugffi Mr in thii f isc«l jeir, an* the 

:;r • ; r .trig i ! qws b f r e f u g <*e 4 {estimated it 30,002 for neit 

* hj r ) . w it > f y a* Allocation of 58,000 for fist Silj (compared 
♦* ' T ' t ' - ir.,,.-s--J f jfj-nv dt_LG;B00)._ A_5S.Q0Q *MoCitiC8- . 

r " r, ' T : * f: r f'"^r t 1 on co>rp«red with the FV 15S3 ill .ri- 

i ion o' fci,' jC, 

__ _ : "»t; al 1 r.r -t i on . f or Eastern furope and.the Soviet Onibii, 
' n T f : *'■] : " int • " ,<T ^ n * 1 V *t _l_ S.COp _(the r t 1 983 <)lfi;jtfOn] 
! ci ,!„.(■ 4 : * u. 4 t j c ■* 1 '. s » o n s this ye*r hhwr j;pr o«in«ted tnis 
figvirei- * 1 amrr * 1! be* t \ on of *2,fK)Q, in my judgment, would 
rfCuff_the flr*ihilitjf of our refugee pro gram in :h*t pirt of 

Si ncerrly , 



HAHILTIOH MSM, J*. 
Rlnling " irorify »■» m B e t 




best cc?r ava:l*.:le 



